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PRESIDENT NIXON 


Sirs: I’m writing this letter in refer- 
ence to your article, ‘‘Nixon in a Crisis 
of Leadership” (May 25 issue). 

I'ma Pec in the Ist Bn. 22nd Inf. of 
the 4th Inf. Before I go any further, I’d 
like to say, sure I believe in freedom of 
speech. 

But I’m wondering what it’s going to 
be like for me when I come home. Will 
the SDS have all the universities burned 
to the ground? So I can’t go to a 
university. 

The kids, and I mean kids, that are 
burning and destroying the U.S. don’t 
know what death and life really are. I 
know, and so do most of the men here 
in Vietnam. I went to Cambodia, and I 
thank God that I’m alive. I still have 
eight and a half months before I can 
come home. Already I’ve seen men die 
and a friend of mine have his foot blown 
off, and for what? 

I don’t know if we should be in Viet- 
nam—but if we don’t stop Communism 
here, where will we stop it? 

Prc RICHARD COLEMAN 
APO San Francisco 


KENT STATE 


Sirs: The article ‘““Kent State; Four 
Deaths at Noon’ (May 25 issue) was 
truly the emotional aspect of the inci- 
dent. However, what of the situation as 
it stood at that time? I feel that more 
facts should have been published along 
with the article. Were there not reports 
of sniper fire? 

The picture and descriptive character 
of each student was very moving, and 
saddening to know that these particular 
people were involved. What about dur- 
ing the demonstration? Were these peo- 
ple so well groomed and actions so in- 
nocent? Or were they with the other 
independently styled, rock-throwing, 
stick-hurling and jeering students? 

Y can’t help but wonder what type re- 
sponses there would have been if four 
National Guardsmen were killed by the 
students. Could a mother still back her 
son’s beliefs if he had killed? Would she 
still call him a child? 

Being college students, each must 
have some higher level of intelligence. 
How could they have acted with such 
lack of common sense? Is this their idea 
of peace and nonviolence? Surely this 
entire incident could have been avoid- 
ed, and blood need not have been shed. 

So much attention was focused on 
this regrettable incident, but little is 
paid to the young men dying each day 
in a foreign country while in service of 
their country. Are not these men Amer- 
icans? Or is it that they suddenly be- 
come of no further importance as a 
human being, while they wear a uni- 
form, either at home or abroad? 

I don’t think so, and not because I 
wear a uniform. I'll continue to view 
things from both sides, and will not try 
to force my ideas upon anyone. 

Sct. JOHN FINN, JR. 
APO San Francisco 


» President Nixon has appointed a com- 
amission to study the Kent State shoot- 
ings, and other investigations are un- 
derway on both state and federal levels. 
Although initial reports claimed that the 
National Guard reacted to sniper fire 
from student dormitories, Ohio Adjutant 
General Sylvester del Corso conceded 
he had found no such evidence. The four 
students killed were not actively involved 
in the demonstrations and none was a 
militant.—ED. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Student Riots, the War in 
Indochina and Justice Douglas 


Sirs: The pictures and personal bib- 
liographical material. make the statistic 
of four deaths at Kent frighteningly real 
and disturbingly tragic. 

Unfortunately, however, the public 
will not be able to see the pictures of 
the hundreds or more American young 
men and Vietnamese who will not die 
in the future because so many of the en- 
emy’s instruments of war have been de- 
stroyed in the courageous thrust into 
Cambodia by President Nixon. 

Sp4 JEFFREY B. GAYNOR 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: We here in Vietnam read the 
May 25 issue of LiFe and the article 
on the riots. We, the American fight- 
ing men, are ashamed of the way the 
people in our great United States are 
complaining and rioting with no just 
cause. 

If our loved ones and friends would 
spend more time building our country 
instead of tearing it apart we could be 
proud and maybe the rest of the world 
would follow our example. But how can 
we say, ‘““The world should lay down 
their arms and live in peace’’ when our 
own people are acting like animals, kill- 
ing and looting and destroying our own 
country? 

Sp5 KENNETH C. LEE 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: Your coverage of the Kent State 
tragedy caught the attention of this 
transplanted Buckeye. The large pic- 
tures of the guardsmen in action, as 
though against an enemy, were dramat- 
ic to say the least. T wondered why there 
were no pictures of the “‘students . . . 
pelting the troops with stones, sticks, 
and abuse . . .”” wasn’t this a signif- 
icant part of the total story? 

The sympathies of all Americans are 
extended to the bereaved families, of 
course. The four clean-cut youngsters 
whose pictures were shown ought ¢o be 
alive today, pursuing their studies. i be- 
lieve ali are agreed that it was wrong to 
fire live ammunition into a crowd of stu- 
dents. A thorough investigation should 
be made into the reason it happened, 
and where blame lies, suitable discipline 
should fall. 

But can we remember that the young 
guardsmen are also American boys? 
They graduated from American high 
schools a few years ago, also. Neither 
do they like everything they see in their 
country. But there was one major dif- 
ference between them, on that ill-fated 
day, and the good kids whose deaths 
we all deplore. The young guardsmen 
were on campus in the line of duty, to 
try to restore order ‘“‘after some 3,000 

. Students had rampaged through 
town for two nights smashing windows 
and setting the ROTC headquarters 
afire.”” The youth you pictured were, 
unfortunately, at least standing among 
those who had smashed the windows 
and started the fire. 

; E. HALSTON COPLEY 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: So the “‘silent majority” finally 
spoke, 
At the campus of Kent State 
varsity, 
When the last of the cans of 
tear-gas smoke 


Had coaxed those ‘‘tears that 
feel no pity.” 

It was then that the silence 
finally broke. 

Now, a small and silenced 
minority 

Lie in our real tears, and silent 
screams 

Now are the stuff of ‘‘American 
Dreams” 

I am not a poet, but felt moved by 
those events which seemed to me (an 
English student) not only a sad reflec- 
tion of the fears and divisions within 
your country, but a dreadful warning 
(which must be heeded), if not a pre- 
lude to new dimensions in the Amer- 
ican agony. 

This is not any sort of left-wing com- 
ment but was written from sadness, in 
that what is bad for America is bad for 
the world. 

MicHacL R. K. LYTLE 
Southsea, England 


Sirs: Your photographs of the dem- 
onstration at Ohio horrified me. 
May Nixon and his policemen rot in 
Hell. 
CAROLINE J. GERARD 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


HEART SURGEONS 


Sirs: I have just finished reading the 
article on Houston’s two master heart 
surgeons in Lire of the 11th May 1970. 

How does anyone expect to find any 
peace in this world of ours, when there 
are feuds like that between human be- 
ings who are intelligent, skillful and at 
the height of their careers? 

How does anyone dare to hope for 
the wars to end, when persons on the 
top positions, even on medical fields, 
are at war? 

What hope have we left, we who are 
trying to live at peace with our neigh- 
bors, we who haven’t any special tal- 
ent, we who just survive until death 
without ever cuite understanding what 
was our reason for living, why we ever 
existed? 

MARJA-LEENA ROSTE 
Helsinki, Finland 


JAPAN 


Sirs: J want to thank you for an excel- 
lent magazine, and especially the article 
about the economic growth in Japan 
(April 13 issue). 

However, I want to add something 
to the article by comparing the econom- 
ic growth in Japan with the economic 
growth in another country. If we do 
this, we will find that there is a big dif- 
ference. As a comparison we can choose 
Britain. Why is the economic growth 
rate bigger in Japan than in Britain? 

First of all, Britain has been exposed 
to several ‘‘wildcat”’ strikes. These are 
putting Britain back in the competition 
with other countries. This has come out 
strongly in the shipbuilding industry, 
because Britain has got difficulties in de- 
livering the ships at the stipulated date. 
Japan does not have so much of this 
problem. It seems that the Japanese 
workers are very interested in the fact 
that Japan shall be best in industry, and 
they are therefore doing their best. 

Another point is that Japan’s indus- 


try is more adaptable than Britain’s. 
Japan produces what the world needs, 
and what is giving a big profit. Up to 
now Britain seems to have paid too lit- 
tle attention to this. Once Britain was 
on top as an industrial power, but she 
does not have this position today. 
Therefore Britain has to be more in- 
terested in the market than in the 
traditions. 

In Japan most of the young people re- 
ceiving an education from a university 
prefer an industrial career to the civil 
service. In Britain we have the oppo- 
site situation. Here most of the univer- 
sity graduates go to the civil service or 
one of the professions. This is again a 
matter of tradition. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Britain must pay heavily for 
this, because the most skilled people 
avoid industry. 

ATLE KNUTSEN 
Bergen, Norway 


HITLER 


Sirs: Iam fascinated by the color pic- 
tures of Adolf Hitler in the May 25 edi- 
tion of Lire! Mr. Hugo Jaeger is to 
be congratulated for his efforts in tak- 
ing and preserving these fine photo- 
graphs of one of history’s most infa- 
mous characters. 
TERRY E, MASON 

APO San Francisco 


Sirs: Usually I love receiving Lire, 
to which I have subscribed for years, 
but I was very disappointed to see so 
many pages wasted on Hitler’s photo- 
graphs. Who can possibly enjoy seeing 
them? Being of his private life they are 
not even of historical interest. 

As for his famous magnetism—well, 
some snakes are said to have it too. 

LILIAN YENIDUNIA 

Athens, Greece 


CREDIT CARDS 


Sirs: In one of the novels of the 
Snopes trilogy, William Faulkner tells 
an anecdote that contains the whole sto- 
ry of the Friendly Banker in a nutshell 
(April 27 issue). Bookwright, a char- 
acter who is referred to as ‘‘ordinary 
white folks in the middle,” relates a con- 
versation he has overheard: 

“T was sitting on the sawdust pile at 
Quick’s mill last week. His fireman and 
another nigger were shovelling the chips 
over toward the boiler, to fire with. 
They were talking. The fireman want- 
ed to borrow some money, said Quick 
wouldn’t let him have it. ‘Go to Mr. 
Snopes at the store,’ the other nigger 
says. ‘He wiill lend it to you. He lent me 
five dollars over two years ago and all I 
does, every Saturday night I goes to the 
store and pays hima dime. He ain’t even 
mentioned that five dollars.’ ” (The 
Hamlet, Book I: ‘‘Flem’’) 

A man who cheerfully pays over 
100% interest without noticing it cer- 
tainly must be regarded as a mentally 
retarded individual. : 

At present, millions of Americans are 
cheerfully paying 18% interest without 
noticing it. Most of them are not Ne- 
groes from the South, deprived of ad- 
equate education. Most of them fin- 
ished high school, some went to college 
and they all believe that they are smart 
enough: ordinary white folks in the 
middle. Yet their mental capabilities 
seem to be vastly underdeveloped in 
spite of the manifold opportunities the 
U.S. has to offer to its silent majority. 
Indeed, we may suspect that the differ- 
ence between them and the poor suck- 
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Sonys no-mike cassette-corder 





Everybody else may be scribbling furiously, 
but the man who’s just sitting there is the 
only one who’s getting every word. 

And all he did was push two buttons. 

That’s a Sony cassette-corder on the table 
in front of him. And it has a tiny built-in 


electret condenser mike powerful enough to 
pick up the sound of a pencil breaking. So he 
can just sit back and relax. 

The Sany cassette-corder can go anywhere. 
It’s the size of a small book. It runs on bat- 
teries or AC current. It uses internationally 


makes the notebook obsolete. 


standardized tapes. 
It even has a tape-end alarm that buzzes 
when it’s time to pop in a new cassette. 
So throw away your notebook. 
Instead of getting writer’s cramp, listen. 
Get a Sony. 


Sony:TC-80 Cassette-corder 
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LETTERS conrinueo 


er who went to Mr. Snopes to get him- 
self five bucks as a loan is very slight. 
That’s what makes the article haunting 
beyond anything science fiction has 
dreamt up so far. Once you get the peo- 
ple to act against their obvious proper 
interests, and not even the shade of a 
doubt creeping up in the back of their 
minds, then you can do anything with 
them. 
KLAUS STEIN 

Munich, West Germany 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS 


Sirs: So Mr. Daniel Seligman didn’t 
like Points of Rebellion by Justice W. 
O. Douglas (May 25 issue). Mr. Sel- 
igman says Douglas can’t think straight 
about any subject, he lives in the past, 
and many readers won’t take him se- 
riously. At least, he would like them to. 

Many of your readers read LIFE reg- 
ularly, and the events they learn about 
by doing this (e.g. America’s environ- 
ment problems, the results of Nader’s 
investigations, the shooting of the Pan- 
thers, the shooting in Kent, to name but 
a few) will leave them with the impres- 
sion that many of Douglas’ statements, 
which you quote as examples of sheer 
“‘foolishness,”’ are closer to the ‘‘bald 
truth” than you want us to think. 

RAINER KAKUSKA 

Hamburg, West Germany 


Sirs: I agree with Justice Douglas’ 
criticism of American society (I am, by 
the way, an American and a Vietnam 
veteran). I personally am living and 
working toward nonviolent change, 
and sincerely believe it can be effected; 
but in your reaction to Mr. Douglas’ in- 
eptitudes you bared your own, and I be- 
lieve that your blindness and that of 
your bedfellows will prove far more 
dangerous to the well-being of man in 
general than Douglas’ apparent exag- 
geration of facts and statistics. Distort- 
ed or not, as you have shown, these 
conditions continue to exist, and it 
seems far too trivial to bicker over their 
magnitude. 
BRIAN J. KELLY 

Lund, Sweden 


VON BRAUN CONT’D 


Sirs: I would be ashamed if people all 
over the world should believe that the 
statements by Ruth Brusewitz are rep- 
resentative of thinking in Sweden (Let- 
ters, May 11 issue). 

Only few people in Sweden have fall- 
en in the trap of accepting the Nazis’ 
distortions of facts. Every youth in the 
Swedish compulsory schools gets objec- 
tive information about the context of 
World War II. People in Sweden are 
on the whole able to discriminate be- 
tween the delinquency of the Nazis and 
the necessary police action taken by 
England. 

HERBERT DAVIDSON 
Hagersten, Sweden 


Sirs: From Sweden and Austria it has 
to come up again. Undisputed facts, 
what? Will they ever understand? 

One of the first Germans I met in 1944 
said it was all France and Belgium’s 
fault because they should have declared 
war in 1933 and stop Hitler. Now they 
have to lay it on Britain’s doorstep for 
letting them attack Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and flatten out Warsaw. 

Maybe the British forced them 
into destroying Rotterdam? Obviously 
Coventrysieren is pure English lan- 
guage. As for the Battle of Britain 





and the London blitz, they were harm- 
less maneuvers. 

I forget the name of the British states- 
man who yelled in a frenzy of victory: 
“‘Wir werden ihre Stadte ausradieren.” 
And the thousands of British support- 
ers replying ‘‘Ja’” when the ape-like 
clubfoot Aryan symbol asked them: 
“*Wollt ihr den totalen Krieg?” 

Oh, I feel reasonably secure. Not be- 
cause of NATO, but because Ivan is not 
likely to forget either. Still, Molotov 
went to Berlin and Ribbentrop to Mos- 
cow. What if that ever happens again? 

JOHN STEVENS 
Brussels, Belgium 


Sirs: Any German scientist with any 
moral values would refuse to work for 
Nazi government. The English, Rus- 
sian, French, and many other scientists 
were working for peace and freedom 
but the German scientists by supporting 
their government were working for op- 
pression, cruelty, and subjugation of 
European people. 

As for spaceflight bringing peace to 
the world, I ask you, has there been 
more peace in the world after the first 
spaceflight than before? Spaceflight is 
costing much money which would be 
better used in trying to alleviate pover- 
ty and suffering on earth. The moon 
does nothing for mankind. People die 
from starvation all the time. But I sup- 
pose U.S.A. is only interested in pres- 
tige. Peace will only come when imperi- 
alism of all shades has been eliminated. 

DritA ALIAH 
London, England 


Sirs: Your correspondents missed the 
point although the bombs have hit the 
targets, according to their letters. 

Von Braun is entitled to receive the 
highest award any nation may wish to 
bestow on him for his work in the ex- 
ploration of space and man landing on 
the moon. This does not mean that he 
can qualify for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

DUDLEY CLAYTON 
Oxshott, England 


Sirs: Millions of ‘‘silent’’ are relieved 
to see that the Germans are—at last 
—given the opportunity to put their 
case forward. It is a pity that each time 
Britain sees it profitable to launch a 
war, the American taxpayer should set- 
tle the bill. 
HASSAN ABOUALI 

Beirut, Lebanon 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: It’s beena year since I subscribed 
to LIFE magazine thinking that it would 
be a magazine of varied interests. But 
I’m afraid when I hear the name LIFE 
International, which means that you ex- 
pect that people all over the world 
should read it, you’re mistaken. It’s 
okay to have one or two articles about 
the U.S. but when you waste the whole 
magazine by describing the way hippies 
live, it does not arouse my interests. 

About the world coverage, either you 
don’t have the finances, or you just 
don’t care about the world, restricting 
yourself to the U.S. perimeter. 

MUuEEN-Up-DEEN 

Lahore, West Pakistan 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 






‘One picture is worth a thousand words.” — 





More than a camera 
(Wikon) 
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The Pop-up 
Recordio 


An AM/FM/SW/LW radio “AND” tape recorder! 


Record directly off this AIWA four band radio. Or play pre-recorded tapes. 
Or record your own voice. Monitor, too. You can even use this AIWA as a 
loudspeaker. And, of course, as a radio. Anywhere. It operates on botn 
batteries and AC power. And, the AIWA exclusive pop-up mechanism makes 
it fun, quick and easy to record music. Free. 





Always Ask for 


AIWA 


for address of dealer nearest you, write us 
TOKYO KAGU KAIKAN BLDG., 24-13, 3-CHOME, YUSHIMA, BUNKYO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN. CABLE: ‘‘ELCTAIWA" TOKYO 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR IN U.S.A.: SELECTRON INTERNATIONAL CO, INC. EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR IN EUROPE: CELTONE LIMITED 
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Christy Brown 


Vision of a crippled society 


DOWN ALL THE DAYS 
by CHRISTY BROWN 
(Stein and Day) $6.95 


ost writers are such hypochon- 
driacs that an itching eyebrow 
or a bad case of the blahs will totally 
incapacitate them for doing any work 
at all. Hats off, then, to Christy 
Brown, who has written a whole novel 
—and a superb one—with the little 
toe of his left foot. How he even man- 
ages the shift key on his typewriter 
amazes me, but according to his pub- 
lisher, Brown has laboriously pecked 
out Down All the Days in this fashion 
over a period of 14 years. 

Cerebral palsy left Brown with the 
use of only his left foot. He cannot 
walk, eat or drink without help. As 
one of 22 children raised in a fester- 
ing Dublin slum, he has never had any 
formal education. 

He is a lesson to us all. For Down 
All the Days is more than A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Paraplegic. 
In fact, the central character—Brown 
himself—is so busy observing with 
pitiless eye the squalid, ribald life 
around him that he seems to have no 
time or inclination for self-pity. 

Instead, he makes his shattering 
disabilities function for him as a sym- 
bol of the Ireland he knows. Just as 
the romantic Yeats saw a symbol of 
Ireland in statuesque Cathleen ni 
Houlihan inspiring her men to valiant 
deeds, and the embittered, exiled 
Joyce saw his country as ‘‘an old sow 
that devours her farrow,” so Brown’s 
vision is a society so spiritually crip- 
pled by hopelessness and recklessness, 
by whisky and poverty, that only a lit- 
eral cripple can see it for what it is. 


H* Ireland thus has more in com- 
mon with the angry proletarian 
plays and autobiography of Sean 
O’Casey than it does with the bucolic 
ads of the Irish Tourist Board. 

The novel is a series of luridly il- 
luminated vignettes showing the 
struggle for survival of the Brown 
family and its friends during the 1930s 
and ’40s. We see Paddy Brown, the fa- 
ther, reliving in his cups the glorious 
days of ‘‘the Troubles” while alter- 


nately beating and making love to the 
mother, worn out long since with 
childbearing. 

Sister Lil escapes briefly to wartime 
London—where one imagines the 
Blitz came as a relief—only to return 
with an ineffectual husband and baby 
twins, who soon die in their foul tene- 
ment. Two brothers enlist in the army, 
but early go AWOL, one of them pro- 
claiming the superiority of a dead 
Lenin to a live De Valera. As Lil cries 
out: ‘‘Ireland Mother Ireland is dead 
and gone, Ma. Only the carcass is 
left.” 

And indeed, the book abounds in 
casual deaths followed by intense 
wakes, where determined drinking 
and random sex are the characters’ 
only way of asserting the continuity 
of life. Brown’s own sexual awakening 
is predictably cruel and unconsum- 
mated, but in a world in which ‘“‘the 
first and greatest tragedy is to be 
born,”’ he seems hardly worse off than 
the others. 

Not that the novel is unrelievedly 
black. It is filled with the low comedy 
of the streets: boys sneaking past sa- 
distic ushers to see Betty Grable mov- 
ies; the sudsy camaraderie of Satur- 
day-night pubs, and, above all, the 
raffish Mrs. Rattigan—a direct de- 
scendant of Molly Bloom—displaying 
her awesome wares to a prudish lady 
visitor. 

But the humor of a people utterly 
bereft of any redeeming culture is, if 
anything, worse than the despair. 
What gives Down All the Days its ul- 
timate distinction and prevents it 
from being just another proletarian 
novel 30 years out of date, is that in- 
effaceable Hibernian lyricism which 
must make even an Irish tax form a 
joy to read. 

Disinherited of everything else, and 
crippled in more ways than they even 
realize, Brown’s characters handle an 
alien language with such verse and in- 
nate poetry that they redeem both the 
language and themselves from the evil 
days into which both have fallen. 


by Richard Freedman 


Mr. Freedman, an author and critic, 
teaches English at Simmons College. 





First Light 


You may think a light 
Scotch is something of an innovation. 
Not a bit. 
William Lawson first 
prepared his Light Scotch Whisky 
over 120 years ago. 
So we have something that 
new light Scotches haven’t got. 
A reputation to live up to. 
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350 km north of Helsinki 


and a welcome break 
on the road to Lapland. 


At Lintulahti, Finland, we pride ourselves 
on having a natural paradise for campers, 
set in beautiful surroundings with a lake 
close at hand. And we’ve even provided 
a campfire as well. A campfire with a 
difference—it’s indoors. Here you can 
grill a steak or sausage or just sit round 
the log fire and chat. The choice is yours. 
A simple but effective service—and typi- 
cal of the way Esso care for the needs 
of the New Europeans, be they campers 
or not. 

The New Europeans are those hard-to- 
please travellers taking a freer, fresher 
look at life, and expecting more of it. 





For them Esso means ‘Happy Motoring’. 


A cool drink and a sandwich along 
the autostrada; a skilful tune-up for 
the engine; a complete range of quality 
products from high-performance tyres 
and batteries to windscreen wipers and 
sun tan oil. Or even a glowing campfire. 
In the Europe served by Esso, you find 
more and more of these products and 
services. So why not join the New 
Europeans—at any one of the 36,000 
Esso stations in 15 European countries. 








One of a growing number of Esso diagnostic 
installations. Here, in Hamburg, specialist mech- 
anics use complex electronic equipment to locate 
and analyse potential performance problems. 
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Before they hit the road again for Rome, a cool 
drink and maybe a sandwich for the New 
Europeans. That’s what Esso snack bars and 
restaurants are for—as you swing across Europe, 
the convenience of a quick snack or the luxury of 
a leisurely meal. 
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The New Europeans are impatient. When a windscreen wiper comes loose at 3 am on a rainy night, they 
want a new one. And fast. At more and more Esso stations across Europe, they'll find it. As well as a 
wide range of other accessories. 


At the 'Happy Motoring’ sign 
everything for the New Europeans. 
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[= James stopped robbing banks and 
shooting people 100 years ago, but the leg- 
ends about him endure, especially in Missouri 
where he lived and died. 

They flourish there, thanks to the efforts of 
people like Rudy Turilli, who operates the Jes- 
se James Museum in St. Louis. Turilli tells ev- 
eryone who’ll listen that the outlaw died of 
old age in 1951. But not everybody listens; 
plenty of sober citizens in Franklin County, 
Mo. prefer to believe that Bob Ford shot Jes- 
se in the back of the head in 1882. 

The dispute was settled legally recently 
in Franklin County Circuit Court. Not only 
did a jury say Jesse was laid in his grave by 
that dirty little coward Ford, it also nicked Tu- 
rilli $10,000 for telling people otherwise. Iron- 
ically, the award, all nice and legal, is to be 
paid to Mrs. Jesse James Jr. of Los Angeles, 85- 
year-old daughter-in-law of the outlaw. 

Turilli’s museum is just off Route 66 where 
it heads southwest from St. Louis toward New 
Mexico and California. ‘‘Meramec Caverns, 
Jesse James Hideout,” read blood-red bill- 
boards—the legend, alive and well in Missouri. 


Rey Turilli came to Meramec Caverns in 
the mid-1940s, married the daughter of the 
cavern owner, Lester Dill, and took over the 
job of publicizing the tourist attraction. In 
1948 Turilli’s life changed forever. An old man 
woke up one morning out in Lawton, Okla. 
and announced that he was Jesse James. Peo- 
ple at the local newspaper believed him, and 
the story was published: using the alias J. 
Frank Dalton, Jesse had been living in hiding 
until his 100th birthday; he was coming for- 
ward now to live out his remaining years under 
the name he had made famous. 

Smelling a good thing, Turilli took up with 
the old man in St. Joseph, Mo. and persuaded 
him to visit Meramec Caverns. Dalton did and 
promptly recalled that this had been one of 
his favorite hideouts. Turilliand Dalton turned 
up some known members of the old gang, in- 
cluding two who came to the caverns, chatted 
with Dalton and proclaimed him to be the Mc- 
Coy. Dalton provided detail after detail, ap- 
parently from memory, about the life and times 
of Jesse James, and he even showed body scars 
matching those Jesse was known to have had. 

The new Jesse revealed the truth about his 
death. He said the man that Bob Ford gunned 
down in the James home in St. Joseph on April 
3, 1882 was a gang member named Charlie Big- 
elow and that the James family had told ev- 
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The Jesse 
James legend 
(cont’d.) 


eryone the victim was Jesse. He, Jesse, had es- 
caped to South America and returned a cou- 
ple of years later to the Indian territory in 
Oklahoma. 

By now believing his own publicity, Turilli 
maintained Dalton at the Caverns for two 
years. In 1950 he took the old man to court in 
Franklin County to have his name legally 
changed (changed back, he said) to Jesse 
James. Wheeled into court on a stretcher, Dal- 
ton was in a cantankerous mood. ‘‘Cut out 
that damned picture taking,”’ he snapped and 
waved spectators back with an old frontier- 
model six-shooter that he produced from be- 
neath his blanket. He chewed his ‘‘eatin’ ”’ to- 
bacco vigorously, from time to time spitting 
tobacco juice into an old tomato can. The 
judge was not impressed with the day-long tes- 
timony of the former gang members and other 
associates of the outlaw. He said that if Dal- 
ton had ever been Jesse James he still was and 
didn’t need a change of name, and if he wasn’t, 
he was trying to perpetrate a fraud on the 
court. He denied the petition. 

Sick and disillusioned, Dalton decided to 
leave Meramec Caverns in 1950 and went to 
Granbury, Texas where he died obscurely and 
alone in 1951 at the age of 103. 





Turilli displays enlargements of two purported photographs of James 


SPECIAL REPORT 


J. Frank Dalton, at 102, waved his trusty 
six-shooter from a New York sickbed in 
1950. He said that the dead man (right 
photo), slain by Bob Ford in 1882, was 
Charlie Bigelow, a member of the gang 
who did indeed strikingly resemble him. 


Turilli has spent the last 22 years trying to 
convince people that Dalton was indeed Jesse 
James. In 1967, on the nationally televised Joe 
Pyne Show, Turilli said he would pay $10,000 
to anyone who could prove otherwise. Jesse’s 
daughter-in-law was watching the show in Los 
Angeles. She provided Turilli with family af- 
fidavits proving that the man killed by Ford 
in 1882 was the real Jesse. Turilli wouldn’t ac- 
cept her proof so she sued for the $10,000. 

The case finally reached court in Union, the 
seat of Franklin County, early last month. The 
12 jurors, all plain-dressed, plain-spoken res- 
idents of communities in rural Franklin Coun- 
ty, were not convinced by Turilli’s evidence, 
which consisted mainly of the testimony of Jes- 
se’s former gang mates at the 1950 trial. They 
did believe an affidavit provided by Mrs. James 
which had been signed by Thomas Mimms in 
1938. Mimms, a brother-in-law of Jesse James, 
swore that he had identified Jesse’s body in an 
undertaker’s parlor the day after the shoot- 
ing. The jury also seemed to like the way Mrs. 
James’s attorney characterized Turilli: ‘‘This 
man once went to New York City in a leop- 
ardskin suit to get publicity.” 

The jury returned its verdict at dusk, in a 
quiet corner of a county long since past caring 
who shot Jesse. Bob Ford did, they said, and 
told Turilli to cough up the $10,000. 

Vehemently denying that he was a publicity 
hound, Turilli said he would, by God, appeal. 
Mrs. James could not travel all the way to 
Union for the trial, but her lawyer’s final words 
to the jury summed up the feelings of the James 
family: ‘‘Dalton was probably a derelict all 
his life, and in his waning years he wanted to 
get a little publicity.”” Probably was. 

PAT STRICKLER 








JESSE W. JAMES. 


ify that the ubsove is the only tate ph 
ged husband, taken before death.” 





From photo loaned by Howard Hues 
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The good taste of Winston. 


Share it with someone you love. 





The good taste of Winston has a very 
is natural reason: Winston has the richest, finest, 
» fullest-flavoured tobaccos in the world. 
: ie And that’s why Winston is the international 
c1oaRer™ favourite. That’s it. 
o FILT ee Except that a good taste always tastes 
better when you share it with somebody... 


ORS SALEM HEE. 
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The good taste of Winston. 
Share it with someone you love. 





R. J. Reynolds 






IC 
with the most 
ingenious integration of power, tuning ease, 
and professional features ever designed into 
the worlds most famous pOrtable radio! 






It’s powered to tune the listening posts of 
the world...and more! 

Tunes bandspread on the most popular 
31, 25, 19, 16 and 13 meter International 
Shortwave bands... also receives medium, 
FM, and European longwave. 

In addition, this new Zenith Trans- 
Oceanic Royal 7000-1 receives Marine, 
Weather, Ship-to-Ship and Ship-to-Shore 


New styling! New chassis! New features! 
Better performance than ever before from a radio already 
world-famous for its year-after-year dependability! 


New Beat Frequency Oscillator (BFO) Control for 
intelligible CW and SSB transmissions... Consol and 


Consolan bearings. 


New “Norm-Sharp” IF Switch helps eliminate adjacent 
channel interference on SSB as well as AM, SW, and CW. 


New RF Gain Control functions automatically in ‘‘Normal” 
setting. Adjustable to insure maximum sensitivity for SSB 
and CW and to permit navigational direction finding. 


New Tuner Output Jack, readily accessible, feeds tape 
recorder or external amplifier speaker system. 


New AC Power Supply built-in permits operation on either 
115V or 230V with batteries automatically disconnected. 
Up to 300 hours of listening pleasure with “‘D” type 


flashlight batteries available anywhere. 


New Tuning Meter lets you tune visually to maximum 
signal strength. Also determines a station’s null 
for RDF. Serves as a Battery Level Indicator, too. 


New solid-state chassis with carefully 
hand-wired and hand-soldered 
connections. No production shortcuts. 


U. S. military personnel may purchase 
the new Zenith Trans-Oceanic Model Royal 7000-1 
at Post Exchanges overseas. 


transmissions... Time Signals, FAA 
Weather Navigation... Amateur, CW, and 
SSB signals. 

And it comes equipped to receive the new, 
crystal-tuned VHF weather band broadcasts 
on 162.55 MHz. Plug-in replacement crystals 
for receiving VHF weather band broadcasts 
on either 162.45 MHz, 163.275 MHz, 161.85 
MHz, or 161.65 MHz are also available. 



























No wonder that the list of owners of this 
world-famous series of Trans-Oceanic port- 
able radios reads like an International 
“Who’s Who.” 

Check now and see for yourself why you’ll 
want to be among the proud owners of this 
newest, finest, even more distinguishing 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic. 


Model Royal 7000-1 






Write now for free, full-color literature 


OATES 


The Quality Goes In 
Before The Name Goes On® 





Zenith Radio Corporation, International Division. Chicago 60639, U. S. A. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, and radios. 


Rotary Slide-Rule Dial with large, easy-to-read numerals for quick, easy band and station selection. Plug-In earphone for private listening. Adjustable hair-line for most accurate indexing of 
calibrated logging scale. Telescopic Waverod Antenna. 21 Tuned Circuits (11 on FM, 10 0n AM, SW, LW) including 3 stages of IF amplification on all bands and Tuned RF Stage with 3-gang 
tuning on AM/SW/LW. Time Dial. Azimuth Bearing Indicator. On-Off Dial Light. Tilt-Out Chart Light. Tone Control. Log Book. Operating Guide. New Ebony color cabinet of diecast zinc, 
high-impact Cycolac®, with padded vinyl sides. 9-3/8” high; 13-3/4” wide; 6-1/4” deep. 
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Fair warning 
to American 
amateurs abroad 


Open Season 
On Drug Smugglers 


by RUDOLPH CHELMINSKI 


Ta is for you, if you are one of the thousands of young 
Americans going abroad this summer who think of Europe 
and the Middle East as an overseas drug annex of the Wood- 
stock Nation. Take some friendly advice: don’t be so dumb. 

I have just come back from a tour of the Hashish Trail 
—from Turkey and Lebanon to Morocco, Spain and France 
—and there are so many Americans locked up for hash and 
pot and LSD over here that it isn’t even shocking anymore, 
just pathetic. At last count 556 Americans were serving sen- 
tences of up to eight years in foreign jails on drug charges or 
awaiting trial—three times as many as a year ago and the num- 
bers swell every week. Most of them find that hash is easy to 
buy. Then they are arrested trying to cross frontiers. 





The Moroccan peasant at left pre- Thefive Americansat right, caught 
pares hashish by chopping dried _ with hashish, await trial in Spain’s 
cannabis stalks which are molded Algeciras prison, nicknamed ‘‘In- 
into bricks. Below, a traveler buys ternational Hotel’? because so 
the finished product in a bazaar. many foreigners are held there. 


The big crackdown is on us and its target is you. With few ex- 
ceptions the European and Middle Eastern countries most of 
you Visit have become traps. Tradition-bound and sternly con- 
servative, European authorities in particular have been star- 
tled by the sight of more and more of their own youngsters 
using drugs. Reacting by instinct, they tend to lump you all to- 
gether as dangerous fiends. 

**All fool beatnik—very bad.” That’s the way Naci Tulun, 
head of the Istanbul police narcotics squad, puts it. By that 
he means any foreigner using, carrying or selling drugs, hard, 
soft or otherwise. If his comment sounds comical, go have a 
laugh with Ronald Emmons, a basketball player whom Tu- 
lun’s men caught in one of those quaint little hotels with two 
kilos of Afghan hashish. Emmons is in for five years and a 
Turkish prison is not the place to spend five years. Last No- 
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CONTINUED 

vember a 21-year-old Canadian, Max Belsen, 
fainted in the dock when a London court gave 
him 10 years for illegal possession of cannabis. A 
senior Scotland Yard official recently issued the 
public promise that ‘‘We are going to make this 
summer the hottest ever for the drug smuggler 
and peddler.”’ 

One poor dope in Spain had only 125 grams of 
hashish on him, but was talked into selling a lit- 
tle bit, just enough for a few joints. That made 
him a trafficker. He got the minimum sentence 
of six years and a day. In Athens, they have locked 
up a former Playmate of the Month. The list goes 
on and in the face of this massive roundup the 
U.S. State Department can do precious little to 
help. Consular officers are allowed to visit pris- 
oners, advise them, send wires to relatives and 
help in the choice of lawyers, but that’s about it. 

The U.S. passport, far from being a guarantee 
of special favor, often seems to work against its 
holders. What better way for a little country to 
display its pride and independence than by com- 
ing down extra hard on Americans who trans- 
gress their laws? And, though it will be denied, 
one can’t help suspect that the Administration in 
Washington might be quietly going along with 
the big lockup: teach the kids a lesson. Over and 
over I heard the same kind of response from U.S. 
embassy and consular staff members: 

“‘These people aren’t young innocents. I’m 
tired of that bleeding heart stuff. They are out to 
make a buck. Serves them right.” 


Ther have even been cases of parents simply 
forgetting the offspring who have disgraced them. 
Not writing or sending them money in jail, tell- 
ing friends that they are away on long vacations. 

One couple I met in Cadiz, Spain was on a long 
vacation of six years and one day apiece. They 
asked that their names not be used and that they 
be referred to as ‘fa young American couple.” 
Both 21, they were Midwestern college students 
on their honeymoon. Coming back from Tangier 
last August, they decided to bring home a little 
supply of that good Ketama hash. Three pounds 
is all they had, and they probably bought it from 
the slick boys who operate around the steps on the 
way down into the Tangier marketplace. You 
can’t pass the steps without two or three of them 
striding up to hiss ‘‘hash, hash.” They are all po- 
lice informers. The young American couple got 
their car as far as the Spanish port of Algeciras, 
where customs welcomed them with open arms. 
At first they couldn’t believe it was happening, but 
they began to believe when they were separated 
and slapped into the local jail. The judge who tried 
their case found them sympathetic and deserving, 
but the best he could do was impose the minimum 
of six years and a day. ‘ 

Transferred to Cadiz prison, they are now 
locked in two different wings, both of which share 
the full, rich sour smell of the garbage dump next 
door. By special clemency they are allowed to see 
each other once a week, in the warden’s office, in 
his presence. They stare at each other and talk. 
They do not even touch hands. ‘‘How do I pass 
my time?’’ she says. ‘Oh, I read some, and cro- 
chet. And then I sit. Yes, sit a lot.’’ Her voice is 
strangely loud, almost a shout. ‘‘Tell them not to 
smuggle dope across borders. It’s not worth it.” 

Justino Gracia Palacio, the warden, nods with 
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‘Tell them it’s not 
worth the price’ 


Dilettante dope smugglers planning to go through 
Greece or Turkey will find these highly professional nar- 
cotics agents ready and waiting for them. The Greek 
team is shown above, and the Istanbul team below. 


The U.S. Consul General in Seville, Charles Carson, tells 


an American honeymoon couple, both 21, that he can’t 
help them. They received the minimum sentence of Photographed by 


six years and a day for carrying hash into Spain. PIERRE BOULAT 











CONTINUED 
satisfaction at her words. It is always good when 
a criminal learns. 

One “‘hardened”’ criminal who cheerfully ad- 
mits he intended to sell hash is bestselling author 
W. S. Kuniczak (The Thousand Hour Day) who 
is doing four and a half years in the Greek island 
prison of Corfu. Kuniczak had the staggering op- 
timism to try to pass 93 kilos of Afghan hash 
through the customs post at Evros Bridge, on the 
Turkish-Greek border. 

““We were caught,” he says, ‘“‘because Kanda- 
har, where we bought it, had been staked out by 
the American feds. They sell you twice in Afghan- 
istan: first they sell you the hash and then they 
sell you. We were under police observation from 
the moment we got the stuff. This is going to be 
a bumper year, you know. The harvest in Afghan- 
istan is going to be great, but so are the busts. 
Too many good people are going to go to jail.” 


For years U.S. narcotics agents have been 
working with their foreign counterparts, provid- 
ing everything from skill and experience to equip- 
ment and money. Naturally enough, field agents 
work in the places where drugs come from, so 
they are likely to be in Kandahar, Eastern Tur- 
key, Morocco and Nepal. Three out of four drug 
arrests are made because of tip-offs. 


Bac Ciciacopoulos, a lanky Greek of 
relaxed manner and piercing eye, one of the 
chief inspectors at Evros Bridge, tells of the time 
he waited two years for one pigeon—a French- 
man—to try to bring his stuff across. When he 
finally did, Ciciacopoulos grabbed him. If you 
think you’ve got a bright idea for a hiding spot 
in your car, reconsider: Ciciacopoulos and _ his 
men know every make of car in the world. They 


study structural drawings of them, like engineers. 
“*Kuniczak had 20 kilos in the heater tunnel of 
his car,’ Ciciacopoulos recalls with a note of ad- 
miration. “‘Very neat. But generally I can tell just 
by looking at a person if he has hash. We get to be 
quite good at basic psychology. I remember once 
a fellow came in with his papers in one hand and 
the other hand in his pocket. I looked at him and 
something clicked. I told him to take the hash out 
of his pocket. He turned white, but he did it.” 


Nearly a million and a half passengers go through 
the Spanish port of Algeciras each year, all of 
them off the boat from Tangier or Ceuta, where 
hash is as available as tobacco and not much more 
expensive. The customs inspectors are able to rush 
the flow through while not leaving a bag un- 
opened or a car unchecked. 

“Sometimes it can be very disagreeable work,” 











says Emilio Lleda Lopez, one of four supervising 
inspectors at the immense Algeciras customs hall. 
‘‘We have the power to break a person’s life. If 
we catch one and turn him in, he will spend at 
least six years in jail. It is a terrible thing.” 


| indeed, but not enough to stop him 
from putting the arm on such naive types as the 
young American couple, or the two GIs who got 
caught a few weeks ago. They had four and a half 
kilos between them, and they thought up a really 
good spot that the thick cops would never guess 
—inside the door of the car. Now that is what I 
mean about being dumb. 

> Some other tips that might help you: Expect to 
be searched time and again, apparently without 
reason, even on streets of cities hundreds of miles 
from any frontier. Unjust though it may be, cops 


The traveler at left waits apprehensively 
while a customs man at Algeciras, Spain 
meticulously ransacks his belongings in 
search of illegal drugs. He found none. 
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will go after people who look suspicious to them. 
And to the police, suspicious means foreign, 
young, unshaven, tieless—and free. A small car 
plus robes and long hair equals an automatic and 
thorough search at every frontier. So does an Af- 
ghanistan or Morocco or India stamp in your 
passport, even if you’re using the dodge of wear- 
ing a suit (they know about that one, too). 

> If you buy drugs, be prepared for the man who 
sells them to you to be a police informer or evena 
cop. 

> Don’t sell any drugs. 

> Don’t give them away, either—that’s distribu- 
tion or trafficking. 

> Don’t cross frontiers with drugs. 

> Foreign jails are especially unpleasant, but that 
isn’t the worst that can happen to you. In Iran 
they execute people for trafficking. Just shot four 
of them the other day. That'll teach ’em! | 
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As of June 1, the State Department listed 
556 U.S. citizens being held on drug charg- 
es in 37 foreign countries. Those countries 
that currently treat drug smugglers most 
severely (Spain, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Greece and France) are shaded red on the 
map. The numerals on each country show 
number of Americans detained there. Of 
the countries not shown, Mexico leads the 
world with 184 U.S. citizens in jail for 
drugs (a figure explained in part by the re- 
cent close cooperation between U.S. nar- 
cotics agents and their Mexican counter- 
parts). The other countries holding Amer- 
icans are Australia, 2; Bahamas, 6; Boliv- 
ia, 1; Brazil, 1; Canada, 25; Colombia, 3; 
Costa Rica, 3; India, 2; Iran, 1; Jamaica, 
17; Japan, 28; Netherlands Antilles, 1; 
Pakistan, 3; Panama, 4; and the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Vietnam, 1 each. 


Taking drugs through Russia 
meant two years at hard labor 





William Ballantyne Leithead, 22, the son 
of a prominent Canadian architect, recent- 
ly returned to Vancouver after serving 
two years in a Russian jail and labor 
camp for attempting to smuggle hashish 
through the Soviet Union. In an interview 
with LiFE Correspondent Jack Fincher, 
Leithead (above), whose most serious 
previous brush with the law had been a 
speeding ticket, tells about his experience. 


W... I first got to Afghanistan the idea of 
smuggling out dope frightened me stiff. In the 
end it became an obsession. This French-Cana- 
dian friend had shown me a bag with a false bot- 
tom he had made for hiding hashish while cross- 
ing the border. I said, ‘“No, man. That’s the most 
obvious thing I’ve ever seen.” Six weeks later I 
boarded a plane in Kabul, bound for Montreal 
via Moscow. With me I had three-and-a-half ki- 
los of hash—about seven-and-a-half pounds 
worth $7,000 on the North American market—in 
that very same bag. 

I had arrived in Europe in 1967 after two years 
of college. After working as a busboy for a while 
J joined up with some French kids in Nice who 
were driving east to Afghanistan. Once there my 


health went bad—too many wet spring nights _ 


sleeping in cold cars. I spent a lot of time lying in 
my hotel room just groaning and thinking about 
going home. I thought how great it would be to 
make a really big killing, several thousand dol- 
lars, so I could buy a good guitar, a tape record- 
er, some good camera equipment, a rifle and a 


truck—really make a good trip out of it. I de- 


cided to fly home by way of Tashkent, the cap- 
ital of Soviet Uzbekistan, and Moscow. I remem- 
ber thinking: if I make it, that will be a kick in 
the pants; if I get busted, that will be a kick 
in the pants too. I hadn’t been smoking that much 
hash but I wasn’t quite sane. 

The day of my flight I had no trouble with cus- 
toms at Kabul, and once on the plane with the 
leather bag beside me, I was sure I’d make it. 


: thought we’d just refuel at Tashkent and go 
on to Moscow, but they gathered our passports, 
directed us into a large room and gave us cus- 
toms forms to fill out. Then, a few at a time, we 
were admitted through a closed door into anoth- 
er room. Inside I saw all our baggage. They were 
just tearing those bags apart. I thought: this is it, 
what do I do? I suppose I could have gone and 
flushed it down the toilet, but I didn’t have the 
presence of mind to. The customs officer who 
found it was a young woman, very pretty and 
very severe. Her eyes lit up like, wow, I’m going 
to get the Order of Lenin for this. 

She led me into another room where they took 
my picture, and the head of customs, a very kind 
old man who spoke quite good English, advised 
me to sign a full confession. I remember thinking 
it might cost me four or five days; he told me the 
penalty for smuggling drugs into the Soviet 
Union: two to 10 years. I wrote out a confession 
anyway. I had been caught, there seemed no rea- 
son not to. Besides, something controlling my 
emotions had just clicked off. I decided whatever 
they did to me I could take. 

From the airport I was escorted to the Tash- 
kent prison and put in a small basement cell with 
a grilled window that allowed me to see nothing 
but sky. A bare bulb burned 24 hours a day. For 
two or three hours every morning and afternoon 
I was taken upstairs and questioned, then the in- 
terrogation was translated and I was given a daily 
transcript to sign. 

After a couple of weeks I still hadn’t seen any- 
one from the Canadian embassy, so I balked and 
said I wouldn’t sign any more transcripts until I 
had. An embassy clerk came with his wife but his 
visit wasn’t very comforting. There seemed noth- 
ing he could do but bring me packages from 
home. His wife started crying. I thought: my God, 
if she’s crying how am J supposed to feel? 

All told, I was held in Tashkent nine months 


Lebanon uses specially trained dogs 
to sniff out hashish at the border. The 
Alsatian at right can smell the drug in- 
side a suitcase or anywhere in a car. 


and had four trials or hearings. My father came 
from Canada to visit me before the first trial. It 
was the one time I’d ever seen him cry. 

At my first trial I was put on the stand to tell 
how sick I had been and how sorry I was. Then 
the prosecutor presented his written investigation 
(including my transcript), and my court-appoint- 
ed attorney read into the record my father’s back- 
ground and character references sent from Can- 
ada. You could tell the three judges were not im- 
pressed by recommendations from ‘‘capitalists.” 
But two were from foremen of construction gangs 
I had worked on summers, and they really dug 
those. In the end I was sentenced to three years 
at a work camp 400 kilometers from Moscow 
called Mordovia. Sounds like a concentration 
camp, doesn’t it? 

Tashkent had been flat, hot desert but Mor- 
dovia was grassy prairie like Saskatchewan, only 
wetter and with more trees. There were 250 of us 
in the compound. Wow, what a set of fences! They 
had two five-foot ones of barbed wire, one with 
spikes on it and electricity, rolls of concertina 
wire, trip wires with rockets—it was really impos- 
sible to get out of there. I slept in a wooden bar- 
racks with 35 other foreigners, all smugglers. 
After a three-week technical course—in Russian 
—I was assigned to man a big heavy-duty sewing 
machine, stitching four pieces of rubber and can- 
vas into crude work mittens. My quota was 60 
pairs a day. Work well, work hard, they told me, 
and your sentence can be reduced by half. 

They sure knew how to make you work. If you 
didn’t fill your quota they put you on pota- 
toes and water, took away your monthly ruble al- 
lotment for canteen purchases, or stopped your 
packages. If you broke a rule they’d give you de- 
merits, and there was no way not to break a rule, 
they changed all the time. One week mustaches 
were in, the next out. It was all calculated to make 
you anxious. Too many demerits and you went 
to isolation. I never did but I was put on po- 
tatoes and water once for two weeks. 

Every few months all the foreigners went to 
Moscow by train to see somebody from the em- 
bassy who would ask about your health and give 
you a parcel. One of those trips cost me my ap- 
pearance before the commission that could have 
let me out after half my sentence. It met while I 
was away. I think the camp sent me on purpose. 
I was mad as hell but there was nothing I could 
do about it. Then, on Lenin’s birthday, I was 
granted a special pardon. The day I left, April 28 
—seven days short of two years in the U.S.S.R. 
—the camp commander held out his hand. I real- 
ly hate myself, because I shook it. 

I walked to the gate. In Russia there’s a cus- 
tom: a man leaving prison breaks his tin spoon 
to show he’s never coming back. I took my spoon, 
broke it, threw it in the mud and spat on it. & 











Dontt be fooled by our skinny chest. 


Lift the lid and our exclusive ‘Hide-Away’ phonograph rises up 
ready for the action. At close of play down it sinks. Leaving you 
with a cabinet that’s as lean and low as a Lamborghini. 
But don’t be fooled by our skinny chest. It packs plenty of power. 
Enough to fill the place with rich, round, stereo sound. 
Through those handsome matched speakers. Each with a 7-inch 
woofer and 2-1/2 inch tweeter. In luxurious walnut cabinets. 
The visual controls are another exclusive feature. And the tuner 
section boasts AFC, FET and an FM stereo selector. 
Expensive goodies that guarantee great performance on FM stereo, 
FM and AM bands. 
You could pay a much bigger price NATIONAL 
for modular stereo. But you might well end [RSM Just slightly ahead of our time. 
up with just bigger boxes, not better sound. National and Panasonic are the brandnames of Matsushita Elec 





veryone talks about the environ- 

ment, but along New Jersey's Hack- 

ensack River, Girl Scout Troop 127 
has gone into action. Last fall when the 
girls went down to plant ivy along the 
banks of the shallow-slow stream that 
flows past the town of River Edge, they 
found the river and its banks so fouled by 
junk and trash that no amount of ivy would 
have done any good. The scouts might 
have said “nice try” and given up the 
idea, but Troop 127 has a resourceful 
leader, Mrs. William Mars, and was utter- 
ly undaunted. Throughout the winter they 
agitated, got items in the paper, found a 
planner to work with them, spoke at meet- 
ings and badgered the county for help. 
Finally, thanks to their persistence, a 
thousand or more heroes from Bergen 
County—young and old, but mostly young 
—got out in the goo and muck and on 
four Saturdays last month pulled 60 
big truckloads of assorted disfiguring de- 
bris from seven miles of the Hackensack. 





& aoa ee age teven Von Ohlen (above left), 

NT me en. one of several Boy Scouts who 

—— ia a «=| joined” Girl Scout Troop 127 dur- 

CO U D OWe 4 ; i . « ing their campaign to clean up the 

Be ‘ : « _ = M@ Hackensack, gives the peace sign 

ee a base with a slime-covered glove. Betty 

s a aes, eae i Miller, struggling with a rope at- 

‘ a a: teen tached to a grappling iron that has 

tl 'e lIeS th eC a fa ~e hooked into something heavy on 
om the bottom of the river, loses her 


footing in the mud but not her cool. 
At left, Nancy Gorman and Donna 


4 ee # Lake stand.happily waist-deep in 
aC é ‘| ISAC ce o we ™ the river they are cleaning up. 





What goes into 
a river comes 


out, muddily 


ome things people had 

dumped into the Hackensack 
over the years: auto springs, 
shopping carts, auto chassis, 
transmissions, fuel oil tanks, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, 
motors, wheels, baby buggies, roll- 
er skates, bikes, trikes, dishpans, 
buckets, barrels and tires, tin cans, 
umbrellas, Christmas trees, dead 
pets, one stuffed mounted lamb 
and a red carpet three yards long. 
Also, mysterious items such as 
the circular plastic object held 
by Jay Newell (above). Rescue 
squads with power winches on 
their trucks hauled out most of 
the heavy debris but sometimes, 
as with the huge log at right, 
the best and only way was the com- 
bined pulling power of Girl Scouts 
from several Bergen county 
troops—plus an assistant or two. 





he idea that the Hackensack 

might be more than the wet 
eyesore it eventually became goes 
back a long way—to Teddy Roose- 
velt’s administration, in fact, which 
proposed putting a dam on the riv- 
er to stop tidal pollution from its 
lower reaches. Fifty years ago, the 
idea of making a recreation area of 
the 15-mile stretch between Ora- 
dell and Teaneck was brought up, 
revived in 1935 and then revived 
again this year. But no action—or 
money—ever went with any of 
these schemes. This was one rea- 
son Troop 127 decided to see 
whether something couldn't be 
done on the community level. The 
mass assault came close, now and 
then, to adding to the river's de- 
bris. Nancy Lippincott (left), for in- 
stance, nearly left her boots behind 
when she became stuck on the bot- 
tom. Friends dragged her out, and 
the boots came too. The most in- 


appropriate find was made by 
Betty Miller (below), who hauled 
out a sign that, at the time, de- 
scribed nothing remotely resem- 
bling the Hackensack river area. 











he Hackensack’s waters now the success of the Scout effort, 
flow past a much-improved other towns in the county have 
stretch of river bank. Spurred by started their own clean-up drives. 





We’ re all you expect Japan to be. 


Your Japan Air Lines hostess is much more 
than an airline stewardess. She’s an artful conjurer. 
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View of America from Lake Como 


by THOMAS GRIFFITH 
| Editor 


na Villa on Lake Como, in a Renaissance 
landscape of terraced green hills descending 
steeply to the shore, we talked together recent- 
ly, 10 French journalists and 10 from the U.S. 
Meeting at this princely estate, which remind- 
ed me how much more seductive privilege is 
than equality, we—the Americans—had guilt- 
ily anticipated a conference of luxurious irrel- 
evance, for who at this moment could place 
Franco-American relations high on the list of 
our concerns? It turned out otherwise. 

We Americans got quite involved in trying 
to explain our present predicament as a coun- 
try—not to falsify it, not to gloss over it. We 
probably expected a little Gallic superiority, 
but didn’t get it; didn’t hear any of the Toyn- 
bee nonsense that ‘‘most Europeans” think the 
U.S. is now ‘“‘the most dangerous country in 
the world.” The French, who left Indochina 
in a mess, were glad to be out and thought us 
wrong to be in—but seemed well aware, with- 
out condescension, of how difficult it was for 
us to withdraw from Vietnam. And the rest of 
our troubles—the blacks, the students, the 
economy—seemed pertinent either as a fore- 
runner of what might happen to them, or as a 
variant of what they were themselves going 
through. The American experience, even when 
excessive, is still instructive. Others continue 
to watch us with shuddering fascination and 
surprising sympathy. 

The youngest among the American journal- 
ists painted the dreariest picture of our situ- 
ation. He said that after Lyndon Johnson 
taught people not to trust him, Richard Nix- 
on taught them not to trust Presidents, and 
people ‘‘are beginning not to trust govern- 
ment.’’ The war proved ‘“‘the power of gov- 
ernment to do the disturbing and its impotence 
to do the beneficial.” All our urban problems 
were compounded by the ‘‘ambiguous attitude 
of the white society toward the citizenship of 
the blacks.” The uprising of the young, he 
thought, would outlast any given cause be- 
cause it was a rejection of ‘‘very peculiar so- 
cial values in our society, of its vulgarity, its 
fascination with progress and numbers, its im- 
personality.”” This revolution of the young 
defied rational analysis because it was also 
“‘unreasoning, sentimental, visionary and de- 
spondent.”’ Something else was going on in our 
society, the young American journalist went 


on, ‘‘a great variety of movements to force de- 
mocracy upon the rule of corporations, the 
agencies of government and private bodies of 
influence or wealth,” a kind of moral guerrilla 
warfare to expose and overturn the power of 
private decision-making in our society. And 
finally there was all the violence—perhaps not 
more violence than ever before in our history, 
but surely less tolerable. 

It was a dark and elegiac appraisal. The rest 
of our contingent thought it much too apoc- 
alyptic. But have you tried lately to make the 
case for optimism? My generation has trouble 
rebutting the young: they, having known noth- 
ing but affluence, were the first to discover its 
political message: things don’t have to be put 
up with. We lived under a different pact: ne- 
cessity guided our stratagems. We knew that 
lumber mills polluted streams and paper mills 
made stinks, but smokestacks meant jobs. We 
lived the succession of crises of the Depres- 
sion, the Second World War and a cold war, 
and under their stress believed that all demands 
had to be negotiable. We belatedly have come 
to agree that more is possible, that things don’t 
have to be put up with. But affluence seems to ex- 
tend the margins of behavior. Civility is less 
prized; society is subjected to what one French- 
man called symbolic violence, which doesn’t 
always stay symbolic. And as more and more 
people conclude that things don’t have to be 
put up with and behave accordingly, there’s 
more to put up with. 


): of the Frenchmen had a theory 


about America. Two nations, the United States 
and Israel, had originally attracted people 
drawn by shared ideals, he remarked. Were 
we suffering because that kind of enriching 
migration had now dried up? It would have 
been optimistic of me to say, though I be- 
lieve it, that we have such a latent resource 
in our own midst; that once blacks are re- 
garded on their own merits, if we can bring 
ourselves to that; once they lose their self- 
hate and their distrust of us, they will add a 
vitality to our life that is so far visible to 
whites only in entertainment and athletics. But 
each time you start to make such a rosy fore- 
cast, you are reminded of the random, wit- 
less push-pull of events—of increasing white 
fears, of increasing black impatience—and 
wonder about our capacity any longer to make 


orderly gains. The thought went unspoken. 

As we struggled through the language bar- 
rier to articulate our predicament as a nation, 
I was reminded of French journalists I had seen 
in the ’40s and ’50s, a melancholy period when 
Frenchmen overturned their premiers with ri- 
diculous frequency, when France played dog- 
in-the-manger to all attempts to build a Eu- 
rope, when the anguish of Dienbienphu and 
of Algeria made Frenchmen fearful of coups 
d’état and civil war. I remember French jour- 
nalists too honest to justify what they deplored, 
yet wanting us to understand that France, so 
rich a land and intelligent a people, had great 
strengths that were going undervalued. 

We Americans must have sounded the same 
way at Lake Como. From the prominent 
Washington journalists in our group came a 
close examination of Richard Nixon’s flaws, 
though since we were not just Americans de- 
ploring together, they also tried to explain 
what they could not defend in Nixon’s actions. 
We all agreed that what is amiss in America 
goes deeper than Nixon. Agnew might have 
been surprised by the amount of journalistic 
self-criticism voiced around the table—sharp 
criticism of a press that makes too much of 
what is transitory, and is too weighted, par- 
ticularly in television, toward the bizarre, the 
dramatic, the contrived. Agnew might have en- 
joyed these concessions, but no one put him 
forward as a model of behavior either. Actu- 
ally, at Lake Como, I felt renewed respect for 
the tough skepticism of my craft, for what is as- 
sumed to be its cynicism is usually an irritat- 
ing insistence that things be honestly faced, free 
of cant and political advantage. 

In such company unsupported optimism 
didn’t come easily to the tongue. I suppose 
each of us, so eager to define the situation ex- 
actly, never quite got around to articulating 
why we felt, as I think most of us did, that the 
American present was awful but the Ameri- 
can future not inexorably so. Afterwards, I re- 
alized, to my surprise, that my own feeling 
must represent as simple and muzzy and heart- 
felt a conviction as that which makes people 
put out more flags and decal their car win- 
dows with the aggressive message that they are 
patriots and others presumably not. My own 
proposition, I discovered, is this: the United 
States is not now being true to its own idea of it- 
self; therefore things will change. A very sen- 
timental notion, perhaps. 
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With smoke from a burning B-25 drift- 
ing about him, Director Mike Nichols 
poses with the Catch-22 cast. Fore- 
ground: Alan Arkin (Yossarian). Back- 
ground, from left: Paula Prentiss 
(Nurse Duckett), Jon Voight (Milo 
Minderbinder), Bob Newhart (Major 
Major) in a tree, Austin Pendleton 
(Moodus), Orson Welles (Dreedle), 
Susanne Benton (his WAC), Anthony 
Perkins (Chaplain Tappman) on ped- 
estal, Seth Allen (Hungry Joe), Charles 
Grodin (Aardvark), Norman Fell (Tow- 
ser), Richard Benjamin (Danby) with 
binoculars standing behind Martin Bal- 
sam (Cathcart) and Buck Henry (Korn) 
with moustache. Flyers in center are, 
from left: Martin Sheen (Dobbs), 
Peter Bonerz (McWatt), Art Garfun- 
kel (Nately) and Bob Balaban (Orr). 
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~The frantic filming 
of a crazy classic 


The buxom WAC at left, Actress Su- 
sanne Benton, sits primly through a 
briefing, distracting the aircrews’ atten- 
tion from the map. Constant compan- 
ion of the commanding general (Orson 
Welles), she is known only as “Gen- 
eral Dreedle’s WAC.” Below, wild-eyed 
Yossarian (left) listens incredulously 
to Chaplain Tappman (Anthony Per- 
kins), who is complaining that the squa- 
dron executive officer permits office 
visits only when he himself is not there. 





here they all are again—the twisted airframes, the 

raunchy A-2 jackets, the carefully beat-up 50-mission 

hats and the immaculate ground officers—just the way 
Joseph Heller saw them in Catch-22, his insanely wise best-sell- 
ing novel of five years ago. And now, in their midst in the 
smoke, is Director Mike Nichols, whose movie based on the 
book is ready for release. 

When Nichols took on Catch-22 he knew he was in for trou- 
ble. Among other things the script called for one complete, op- 
erative World War II Army airfield; one complete private air 
force of B-25 bombers gathered from the scrap heaps of the 
world; for scenes shot in Hollywood, Mexico and Rome and 
for a budget of $15 million. On top of all that, he was going 
over ground that had already been superbly covered by 


M*A*S*H and other antiwar movies. And then there was the 
plot. The book tackled its madness head on. The movie, to 
make it wildly credible, pins it on the hero’s delirium. He is a 
bombardier called Captain Yossarian (Alan Arkin), attached 
to a squadron whose C.O. keeps upping the number of com- 
bat missions required before rotation. Yossarian has a healthy 
fear of dying and feels that, to keep flying combat, you have 
to be insane. He reports to his flight surgeon to get himself 
grounded, only to be told about Catch-22—his wish to stop fly- 
ing combat proves conclusively that he is sane. This weird 
but impeccable logic soon infected the cast, especially on lo- 
cation at their Mexican airfield. Fragments of a diary kept by 
Buck Henry, who wrote the screenplays for The Graduate 
and Candy as well as Catch-22, tell how on the following pages. 


CONTINUED 
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Screenwriter Henry also plays Colonel Korn 


A diary of 
planes, pilots 
and pratfalls 


by BUCK HENRY 


Mo onoas. Novy. 18, 1968—HoLiywoop 
Paramount produces its first breakdown of the es- 
timated budget. The total comes to $13.5 million. 

John Calley (the Producer) to Mike Nichols (the 
Director): “I wonder if I could see something in 
a less expensive model.” 

SaturpDay, NOVEMBER 23, 1968—Los ANGELES 
The offices of the Tallmantz Aviation Co. are on 
a small airfield in Orange County. The company 
is owned and operated by Frank Tallman, whose 
passion for airplanes and flying has not been di- 
minished by the fact that he wears an artificial 
leg. 

Tallman has been assembling Catch-22’s squad- 
ron of B-25s, the pilots who will fly them and the 
crews who will service them. He will fly the ma- 
jor stunts himself. 

Nichols spends the afternoon climbing through 
the incredibly cramped sections of one of the 
B-25s, trying to figure out how it will be possible 
to shoot the flying sequences in the air. There 
doesn’t seem to be enough room in either the cock- 
pit or the bombardier’s section for actor and a 
camera and a camera crew. 

Nichols: “‘I think it'll work—look—we mount 
the camera here, in the entrance to the cockpit. 
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We can shoot across Garfunkel in the pilot’s seat 
and Bonerz in the copilot’s seat. There’s just 
enough room for the camera crew back there—and 
I can lie down here on the floor between the cam- 
era and the actors.” 

Tallman looks puzzled. 

Nichols: ‘Something wrong with that idea?” 

Tallman: ‘“‘“Uh—Mike—who’s going to fly the 
plane?” 

Saturpay, Jan. 4, 1969—Mexico 

The airfield has been constructed, 30 miles from 
a town called Guaymas, out of 10,000 desolate 
acres of scrub and cactus. 

Dick Sylbert, the production designer, has 
erected a field full of tents, quonset huts, machine- 
gun emplacements, bomb dumps, access roads and 
miscellaneous buildings that cluster about both 
sides of a 6,000-foot landing strip. 

It is a perfect replica of a 1940s U.S. Army air 
base built in Italy. The hospital and headquarters 
buildings resemble converted farmhouses. All of 
the constructions are working sets inside as well 
as outside. The mess hall will function as our mess 
hall. The control tower is, actually, our control 
tower. 

Several hundred Mexican laborers peer out 
from under their straw hats at Nichols as he wan- 
ders around the airfield, squinting through his 
viewfinder, followed by the English camera crew. 
The Mexicans are not quite sure what we’re up 
to, but they sense evidence of gringo insanity. 
Saturpay, JAN. 11, 1969—Mexico 
If Nichols is nervous, and he has every right 
to be, he doesn’t show it. This is the first day of 
shooting. 

The script of Catch-22 is 187 pages long. It is 
broken down into 445 shots which, in various 
groupings, comprise about 40 major sequences. 

The film’s center of consciousness is the delir- 
ium of Yossarian, the main character, a delirium 
that is induced by a wound he received at the be- 
ginning of the picture and that activates the jumps 
backward and forward in time. 

The visual style of the film is the province of 
the lighting director, David Watkin, whose work 
on Charge of the Light Brigade particularly im- 
pressed Nichols. Watkin has the disarming habit 
of, when being asked a direct question, answer- 
ing with ‘““Well—” and then leaving the room. 
He has spent a great part of the rehearsal week 
lying on his back and staring through a dark filter 
at the sky. Some of us believe he is trying to per- 
form a miracle. Others are sure that he simply 
sleeps in that position. 

Clive Reed, the first assistant, whose job is to 
sée that everybody else’s job gets done, handles 
Watkin (as he does the others) with the style of a 
somewhat whimsical concentration-camp direc- 
tor. When Watkin’s fascination with the sun 
seems to approach a cataleptic trance, Reed will 
inform him that a tarantula is approaching. 


 SaturpAy, JAN. 18, 1969—MeExico 


John Calley, the producer, is nervous, and he has 
a bad case of gout in his left foot. Aside from the 
gout and the fact that one of the extras has de- 
scribed Calley to a visitor as “the gimpy one with 
the huge melonlike head,” a few of today’s prob- 
lems that he must deal with are: 


(1) This morning one of the buses full of Mex- 
ican laborers on their way to the base overturned, 
slid down an embankment and landed upside down 
in eight feet of water. 

(2) Dick Sylbert has turned bright yellow in the 
past week and is flying back to California with in- 
fectious hepatitis. A man and woman, pretending 
to be a doctor and a nurse, are busy trying to 
stab everyone on the field with a gamma globulin 
hypodermic. 

(3) The courier plane which takes our film to Los 
Angeles to be developed and then brings it back 
to us has been grounded for three days by Cal- 
ifornia weather. 

(4) A major part in the film has not yet been cast 
and, of the three actors Nichols is interested in, 
two are unavailable and the third has been dead 
for 20 years. 

(5) The Mexican police raided a house last night 
and arrested half a dozen of our extras for pos- 
session of marijuana. They now want permission 
to plant a narcotics agent on the base. 

(6) There is only one telephone for 30 miles 
around and it doesn’t work. 

(7) Nichols’ hernia is bothering him. 

(8) Alan Arkin is lapsing into a comalike depres- 
sion. His baby son has been sick for three days. 
The doctor’s diagnosis: ““The child is allergic to 
Guaymas.”’ 

(9) During a full squadron landing this afternoon 
one of the B-25s gets caught in the propwash of 
the plane in front of it and the pilot loses control. 
Nichols and the camera crew are in the control 
tower, set up for a shot. They and the hundred or 
so actors, extras and mechanics standing under 
and near the tower watch helplessly as the air- 
craft careens toward them. 

Suddenly everyone starts running wildly, fall- 
ing, knocking each other down. The B-25 misses 
the tower by about six feet. The pilot regains con- 
trol and circles for another landing attempt. 

Nichols, flat on his back on the tower floor 
with several members of the camera crew lying 
on top of him: “‘Let’s not go for another take on 
that one.” 

Wepnespay, Fes. 12, 1969—Mexico 

A few words about Guaymas: a breathtaking pan- 
orama of poverty, dust, unidentifiable plant life 
and the location of a hotel (where the cast is quar- 
tered) called the Playa de Cortes whose cuisine, 
it is rumored, is listed in the Guide Michelin un- 
der a section entitled: “cannibalism.” 

The actors begin to twitch visibly when they’re 
not working. Bob Newhart has been drawing plans 
for a mass escape. Norman Fell has introduced 
Martin Balsam to the tourists as George Brent 
and has been discovered, one slightly drunken 
night, making indecent advances to an oddly 
shaped cactus. 

Arkin, Tony Perkins, Art Garfunkel and Bob 
Balaban have availed themselves of the sporting 
facilities; a prehistoric tennis court whose net 
smells suspiciously of shrimp. 

Tuespay, Marcu 18, 1969—Mextico 

We have been shooting at night for ten days. We 
are now trying to get SHOT 358, which takes up 
one sixteenth of page 147. We have been trying 


for the shot for two nights, moving the camera 
CONTINUED 


Next time... pass the time Indonesian style 


You’re at 30,000 feet. Nothing out of the window Natural grace, taste and hospitality are what gave 
except very blue sky and very white clouds. the Indonesian island of Bali its magical 
You've taken a nap and read the newspaper. reputation. These same qualities make a flight on a 
Still several hours before arrival. luxurious Garuda DC-8 something special... make the 
going as nice as the arriving. Even nicer. 


It's times like this that little things make a big 

difference. §6 next time you're flying to any point on our interna- 
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chopsticks ....help with hotel accomodations... a try the Indonesian way to pass the time. You may 
smile that’s obviously from the heart. not get there any faster... but you’ll think you did. 
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Remy Martin 
is rare Cognac. 
But how rare 
is rare? 









Cognac is 
a very special kind 
of brandy. 
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‘Catch-22’ spelled 
out in fireworks 


CONTINUED 

track a foot one way, then a foot back, digging 
new bomb craters, waiting for a dangerous wind 
to die down, arranging special lights on the land- 
ing strip so Tallman will have some visibility with- 
out being blinded. We have burned all the lum- 
ber in the state of Sonora. 

In the background several thousand sticks of dy- 
namite, a ton of black powder and a thousand gal- 
lons of gasoline are being exploded by a group of 
haggard-looking special-effects men. In the fore- 
ground Arkin runs toward a burning building. Be- 
tween Arkin and the explosions Tallman flies a 
B-25 onastraight line down the runway, just high 
enough off the ground to slice Arkin neatly in 
half if something should go wrong. 

The shot is finally gotten at 4 o’clock in the 
freezing cold morning. 

Nichols: ‘“That was good terror, Alan.” 

Arkin: ““That was real terror, Mike.” 
SaTuRDAY, APRIL 5, 1969—MeExico 
Nichols is working on a long, difficult scene in 
the hospital. When Nichols is unhappy about 
what is going on, he lights another of the cig- 
arettes that he chain-smokes, stares vacantly into 
space for a while, whistling softly, then begins 
wandering about the set, tripping relentlessly over 
whatever cable, rope or wire lies in his path. 
This general lack of coordination never fails to 
get a big laugh from editor Sam O’Steen, who 
swears he once saw Nichols trip over the shad- 
ow of the microphone boom. 

SaTuRDAY, AprIL 19, 1969—MeExico 

We have been shooting here for three months. To- 
night the city of Guaymas gave us a farewell party. 
The mayor, numerous city officials, their wives 
and the cast and crew of Catch-22 have assembled 
in the Guaymas Rod and Gun Club to hear a long 
speech in Spanish, subsequently translated by the 
manager of the Playa de Cortes Hotel into pidgin 
English. There is beer, tequila, fireworks that spell 
Catch-22 and the unmistakable aroma of marijua- 
na. A banquet of some kind of meat wrapped in 
some kind of dough is served. 

Later tonight, about 50 guests come down with 
food poisoning. 

Fripay, JUNE 27, 1969—HoLLywoop 

On Paramount’s Stage 15 the front section of 
a B-25 (the wings, cockpit and bombardier’s sec- 
tions) has been suspended from the ceiling. Behind 
it is the world’s largest process screen on which 
film of the rest of the squadron will be projected. 

This preparation has taken almost a week dur- 
ing which there has been no shooting. At last ev- 
erything is ready; the projection systems have 
been tested, over 100 huge arc lamps have been 
carefully placed and adjusted, the actors have 
had microphones taped to various parts of their 
bodies. 

Nichols descends from one of the light galler- 
ies where he has gone to check something. 

‘Now we can start to finish this goddam thing,” 
he says. Then he slips gracefully off the ladder, 
falls 20 feet and dislocates his shoulder. § 
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The scotch 
that goes 
down well 


all over 
the world 


: A FLAMING 
and Vats that! DASH FOR LIFE 





If racing drivers fear anything, it is 
fire: in many of their cars the gas tanks 
sit right in the fuselage on either side 
of the cockpit. So the men wear as- 
bestos coveralls and hope they will not 
experience the nightmare Belgium's 


topflight driver Jacky Ickx has encoun- 
tered here. Ickx was just completing 
the first lap of the Spanish Grand Prix 
and his tanks were still quite full of 
highly volatile fuel. Then his red Fer- 
rari nudged a BRM driven by England's 


Jacky Oliver, and both cars burst into 
a sheet of flame. Oliver leaped out 
unhurt. But it was not until an ago- 
nizing moment had passed that Ickx 
could scramble free of the terror, to 
be doused by nearby fire fighters. 
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ew twists for some old. 


Different devices 
tackle those 
tiresome tasks 


S venn off old paint, raking up 


old leaves, shoveling away new 
snow. Hard work at best, and at 
worst a pain in the neck—to say 
nothing of arms, legs and back. But 
much of the fault for the aches and 
sprains lies not in out-of-shape mus- 
cles so much as in out-of-date tools, 
says Dr. Erwin Tichauer, professor 
of biomechanics at New York Uni- 
versity. Modern man, Dr. Tichauer 
points out, often tackles 20th Cen- 
tury tasks with tools designed well 
before the Industrial Revolution. 
Technology has taken care of the 
machinery, but somehow simple 
tools have scarcely changed at all. 
In the age of the assembly line, these 
clumsy devices can have a nasty 
kickback. Dr. Tichauer charges that 
dozens of tools, ranging from push 
buttons to brooms, do not mesh with 
man’s anatomy. They bend, twist and 
pinch the muscles, tendons, bones 
and blood vessels, handicapping the 
body's natural leverage. They are in- 
efficient, pain-provoking and_ in 
some cases can be disabling. By ap- 
plying the laws of physics to the 
human body, however, Dr. Tichauer 
has come up with a new line of tools. 
They may look a little strange, but 
they work—and what is more they 
work for man, not against him. 





ORDINARY PAINT SCRAPER 


These thermographs, which mea- 
sure heat—and hence blood flow 
—show how a common paint 
scraper reduces circulation to the 
fingers. Color scale in the middle 
reads from left to right, with white 
and yellow indicating good flow. 
The conventional scraper also 
TICHAUER PAINT SCRAPER strains hand bones and muscles. 
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familiar tools 





The common snow shovel can be 
lethal for the driveway athlete who 
skipped training. But bending the 
handle increases arm muscle effi- 
ciency and makes shoveling more 
natural. The graphs demonstrate 
how much less muscle effort the 
new shovel demands. It also cre- 
ates a more gradual and signifi- 
cantly lower rise in the heart rate. 
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apart? 
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Long John Whi 
from over a score of § le 
single Me Cr one | 
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Try the tall stuff-Long John 
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Better to bend the tool than to bend the wrist 


: wil or) 





Children take naturally to this re- “It's better to bend the pliers than 
designed bent spoon because it to bend the wrist,’’ said Dr. Tich- 
requires no wrist-twisting. Adults, auer, explaining these X-rays of 
however, may find it a bit awkward. old and new pliers. Bent wrists cut 
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down drastically on muscle effi- 
ciency and encourage a heat build- 
up that can cause joint, muscle or 
tendon pain or even disability. 
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48 -WATT IC-FET-SOLID STATE AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER KR-44 





A soft, luminous glow and smooth 
musical elegance. Every member of 
the distinctive KENWOOD KR line 
brings you all this and more. Power 
that extends from a booming 140 
watts in the 2 FET, 4 IC solid state 
KR-100 stereo receiver to the 75-watt 
IC-FET KR-77, and the 48-watt IC- 


TRIO-KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, S.A. 


FET KR-44 is but one KENWOOD 
highlight. In each KENWOOD instru- 
ment you also enjoy the bonus of 
complete sophisticated circuitry, the 
harmonious blending of each com- 
ponent in a rainbow of total perform- 
ance melody. KENWOOD quality is 
extra special. Give it a try. 


160 AVE BRUGMANN, 1060 BRUXELLES BELGIUM/RHEINSTR. 17, 6000 FRANKFURT /MAIN, W. GERMANY 


SALES REP. FOR AUDIO CLUBS OUTSIDE GERMANY, NAVY EXCHANGES, US NAVY SHIPS STORES AFLOAT AND APO/FPO ORDERS: 


SCANDINAVIAN PRODUCTS, BOX 27, 6830 CHIASSO 3, SWITZERLAND 
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the sound approach to quality 
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i Dear 

As of May Ist, 1970 - just 40 months 

; since the inception of their Fund - investors 
in USIF, Real Estate have seen a steady, 

: uninterrupted appreciation of 46.0%. 

Why haven't I? 


Yours faithfully, 


I stir ipsinceeeesstiiearanitareiavanlll 


Send this to your stockbroker. 


The fact that you’re not making as much These properties are occupied by tenants, 
money as you might is not your stockbroker’s who include some of the world’s largest 
fault. We realize that. He’s probably doing his best and richest corporations. The kind of tenants 
for you, but there are circumstances beyond his — who can always be relied upon to pay their rent. 


control. Circumstances beyond anyone’s control. The professionally selected and managed 
So don’t you think you ought to invest in buildings these tenants occupy are worth over 
something that’s proved to be a little more 755 million dollars, and additional properties 
predictable, a little more reliable, a little more are being purchased each month. 
profitable? Since the Fund’s inception in January 1967 its 
Don’t you think you ought to invest in USIF, shares have appreciated at an average rate of 
Real Estate? more than 1% a month. A total appreciation for 
USIEF, Real Estate is the world’s largest mutual the 40 months of 46%. 
fund investing exclusively in prime, income- If that’s the kind of news you would have 
producing property in the USA. liked to receive, mail the coupon 


Because people need somewhere to live, to shop, below or contact your nearest Gramco financial 
and to work, there is always a need forthe right counselor. 
kind of realestate property. And USIF, | © Hecan tell you more about 

























Real Estate’s portfolio contains more . ELL \ an investment that’s cut out for you. 
than 200 of these properties in the major |; ae 2. 
growth areas of the United States. They /“@i/aN] a 
include office sky-scrapers and luxury Lathe oe j 
high-rise apartment houses, residential [38 HAIN 
complexes, prestige shopping centers and /faj../3 a re 
motels. Industrial parks and science and a liquid real estate investment. 
research centers. aig it : 
i ‘Way When its your idea, 


CHECHHCEHCHHHOHHHSEEHHEHEHHHEHHHOHSEHHSHHSHOHHOHOHEHSHHHEHEHEOSEOHSHHOOEOSEHEOHOEEEHEEEE 


Y mc Information Center: Gramco ( U.K.) Limited, 
Millbank Tower, Millbank, London, S.W.1, England. 
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: Gentlemen: I am interested in your idea. 

e Please send me your prospectus, and latest financial reports of USIF, Real Estate. 
s Name: Telephone: 

e 

e Address: 








City: Country: 
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the titanic ruins of a lost empire 


An aerial detail of the 
third story of Angkor 
Wat (“Wat’’ means 
temple), built during the 
early 12th Century by 
Suryavarman Il. The 
central tower (right, 
preceding pages) is 


more than 220 feet high. 





The Bayon (right), 
Angkor's last major 
monument, has more 
than 50 towers, carved 
on four sides with huge 
faces “looking every 
way” to show the 
omnipresence of its 
maker, Jayavarman VII. 


Along the Mekong River and to the east, war has come 
again to Cambodia. And up-country, in the shallow val- 
ley along the Siem Reap River, Cambodian goverment 
forces joust with Communist guerrillas near Ang- 
kor, center of the Khmer Empire that in its day drew trib- 
ute from parts of Laos, of Thailand, of Vietnam. Mile 
upon mile the ruins extend, among the greatest in the 
world. A dynasty of god-kings, founded in 802 A.D., 
built a series of giganticstone temples here, and around 
them grew a city said to rival Imperial Rome in size. As 
the centuries passed more monuments rose, and more 
armies sallied east and west to conquer and defend. 
But the strain on manpower and resources increased. 
At length neighboring foes pressed into the environs of 
Angkor itself. In 1431 the Thais sacked the city and the 
Khmer court fled to Phnom Penh, the present capital 
150 miles to the southeast. It never returned. 

Now came the jungle’s turn. The wooden houses and 
palaces were the first to vanish and then, as tree roots 
split and toppled the massive stonework, the temples 
too slid into the shadow of legend. Not until 1860 did 
Westerners know for certain of their existence, when 
a French naturalist named Henri Mouhot searched them 
out with the help of a guide land failed to guess their 
extent because they were so overgrown). Only in the 
past 50 years have archaeologists—French and Cam- 
bodian—reversed the course of decay, cutting back 
the vegetation, restoring buildings, uncovering roads, 
causeways, reservoirs, canals. Much of Angkor's gran- 
deur is now open again to the sun, but it is a mel- 
ancholy victory. All,” Rose Macaulay has written, “all 





is now desolate, fantastic and ambushed with ghosts. 


Photographed by LARRY BURROWS 
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Under the protective mantle 
of a seven-headed cobra, 

a statue of Buddha faces the 
setting sun filtering through 
balustraded windows on 


Angkor Wat's second terrace. 
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Buddhist monks from a local 
monastery struggle up 

the steeply angled central stairs 
to Angkor Wat's third story. 
The temple's highest tower is 
visible above the doorway. 
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the 


10th Century temple of 


Banteay Srei, famed for 
god 


relief carvings. 


A grotesque demon 
embraces the figure of 
a woman amid foliated 
ornamentation on 
once gilded and 
In detail below, 


its high 


Angkor Wat has a half- 
mile of low-relief 


murals, 


painted 
a procession of the dead 


approaches Yama, 
of the underworld 





ple guards with 
ginces are posted in 
rner niches on one of 
e smaller structures 
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side Banteay Srei. % ey te " 
ying angels flank the ve e 
@dulating arch. F “ 


Seated on stone shelves, 
a host of carved figures 
on the Terrace of the 
Leper King stares 
stolidly at a wall that, 
for unknown reasons, 
was built to hide them. 
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A vista of doorways drives 
through the courtyards and 
buildings at Banteay Srei. 
Discovered in 1914 and 
plundered by French 
adventurers in 1923, it has 
since been completely 
cleared and reconstructed. 


Seemingly protective, 
sinuous roots enclasp the 
enormous features of a 
carved face surmounting a 
gateway at Ta Som. 
Eventually the roots could 
wrench the stones apart and 
shatter the entire gate. 
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Leapin Lizards! 
It's a Green Crested Basilisk 


The green crested basilisk is not your ordinary lizard. When 
a predator hounds him, the basilisk simply rears up on his 
hind legs, hurries to the nearest stream and starts walking on 
water. Well, actually he sprints—he has been clocked at 
four seconds for the 33-foot splash. The ones shown here 
perform in a tank at Chicago’s Brookfield Zoo, where the 
young sprinters above were the first born in captivity. Zo- 
ologists believe that fringed scooplike scales on his long 
toes may help the basilisk sail. But in his native Costa Rica, 
everyone calls him Jesus Cristo lagarto, the Jesus lizard. 
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His yellow eye gleaming, the old 
male basilisk above is fed a meal- 
worm. The lizard was named for a 
mythical monster which could kill 
men with a single piercing glance. 


Peering from his display case, the 
basilisk shows other distinctive 
features of his variety—a large 


throat pouch and heavy crests 
along his head, back and tail. 
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Fiat is a colorful and diversified company. F/I /A/T| 


Its automobiles are red, yellow, green, blue, and other colors. 
Similarly Fiat trucks are available in wide range of colors. 
The agricultural tractors are all orange. The construction vehicles are yellow. 
The aircraft are silver-colored. The trains are green, red, yellow, brown or as ordered. 


Fiat stands out everywhere. 125 Special The compact 1600 with twin head camshaft 
(photo) engine, great comfort and performance. 
Ideal performance on highways (170 kph). 


In Cactus Flower with Walter Matthau, her 
dentist lover, she turns on the marvelous 
rubber face that won her an Academy Award. 
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Waiting to test a scene on the first day of 
her new movie, There’s a Girl in My Soup, Gol- 
die is nervous—an unusual mood for her. 


ow golden to be Goldie—Goldie Hawn, that is. Fluff- 
ing her lines, biting her lip, mugging shamelessly, looking to 
heaven for help and breaking up in a giggle that gurgles up 
the scale and back like a piano exercise, she delighted Laugh- 
In audiences for three years. Then she got her first part in a 
movie, Cactus Flower, and won the Oscar for Best Supporting 
Actress. She made a TV special as the star (right) and now 
she’s in London (next page) co-starring with Peter Sellers in 
There's a Girl in My Soup, her second film. She never felt the 
need to be “massively loved,’’ Goldie says, but massively 
loved is just what she is. With the sex appeal of a Lolita and the 
innocence of Charlie Brown, there is nothing of the little-girl- 
lost or averybody’s-daughter quality about her, and none of the 
hidden pathos that made Judy Holliday or early Shirley Mac- 
Laine so appealing. Goldie simply makes people happy when 
they look at her. “Goldie,” Laugh-In executive producer 
George Schlatter explains, ‘‘just happens to be a gas.’ 


Star of an upcoming TV special, Burlesque 
Is Alive and Living in Burbank, she does a 
strip, imitates Harpo Marx, sings and dances. 


£ 





The Love of Laugh-In’ branches out 


HOW GOLDEN 
TO BE GOLDIE 











The wistful look and cigarette (above) are part 
of a seduction scene from There’s a Girl in 
My Soup. Offscreen she is an ex-smoker. 


Unable to bring her poodle to London, Goldie 
went dog-shopping, liked this one, found in a 
pound, but settled on a Welsh sheepdog. 


Mugging for her husband, actor and aspiring 
director Gus Trikonis, she grimaces_ in 
the hairdresser's mirror on the movie set. 


A passion for poodles, 
perfume and paintings 


Goldie Jeanne Hawn, 24, named after a late great-aunt whom 
she still regards as a guardian angel, has graduated from 
Beautiful Downtown Burbank. In London, making There's a 
Girl in My Soup, she is learning lines, not fluffing them. If her 
character in the film resembles the Laugh-/In Goldie, it will be 
the result of serious attention to acting, not ad-lib mugging 
for the camera. Off-camera she is, if anything, pleasantly 
square. She is a knitting nut, a cooking kook, and a home- 
body when she has a chance—she and her husband, Gus, 
were married a year ago. About the only outward signs of the 
gaga Goldie are her worship of her poodle, Lambchop (and 
now of a new dog, Daisy), and her “‘thing’’ about perfumes 
and rings. She misses Laugh-/n and will do a guest shot next 
season, but from now on “it’s definitely movies,”’ she says. 
“That's where the really creative things are being done.” 
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In London’s Flea Market, Portobello Road, 
Goldie, an antique lover, bought a painting she 
found leaning against an outdoor table leg. 
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Only a visionary who had never surfed would 
have thought that Arizona looked like a good 
spot to bring a surfboard. But when a construc- 
tion engineer named Phillip Dexter turned up 
at 1500 North Hayden Road in suburban Tem- 
pe, an address at least 350 miles from the 
nearest ocean, he could see surf breaking 
where others saw only 20 acres of sage-grown 
desert. He bought the tract, brought in 185 
surfboards and four million gallons of water, 
then invented a mechanical wave-maker that 
turns out a five-foot breaker every 40 seconds. 

At Dexter's new resort, known as Big Surf, 
time and tide wait for the 1,500 surfers daily 
who are willing to pay the admission fee. All 
they have to do is catch the crest of a 
wave, then ride it down the 400-foot lagoon. 
When the wave is spent, it is pumped back 
into a reservoir, to gush forth again through 
gates that create any wave surfers wish—curl- 
ing right or left, or straight to the “beach”. 


A surfer's oasis in sight of the humped peaks of Ar- 
izona's Camelback, Big Surf (left) is set among palms 
and Polynesian beach houses. In its lagoon (above) 
the towering concrete reservoir provides a backdrop 
for surfers—and supplies 1.5 waves every minute. 


World champion surfer Fred Hemmings Jr. leans into a man-made wave 
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It’s just arrived from.out of town and 
already everyone’s talking about Nissan 
Motor’s new Big Little Car. A bold 
beauty that packs power, comfort, 
economy in a body with the lines: of 

a limousine. 

The DATSUN 1200’s secret is fine 
engineering. Feats like a 1200cc, 69 
horsepower engine that produces a top 
speed of 150km/h. Wrap-around 
windshields and curved side windows 


for extra eye and elbow room. 

The drive-ability of a sports car in a 
sedan that will corner back on itself in 
4.1 meters. And the clean, sweeping 
lines of a one-piece molded chassis— 
quiet, impeccable taste. The choices are 
endless. There’s a DATSUN 1200 2-door 
sports, 4-door family car or 5-door 
suburban van. With 4-on-the-floor 
racing shift, automatic transmission or 
column shift (sorry, no column shift 


on the left-hand drive). Plus optional 


ebut of the © 
Bic Little Car 


equipment galore. Want to see a 


DATSUN 1200? Just 
follow the crowd. AEBS 


~ 







Get Yourself © 


inside The Bi » 
Cirle Can iy \ 
DATSUN 1200 


~ NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 
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Louise Huebner casts only kindly spells 


The 

Good 
Witch 
of the 
West 


People who don’t believe in witches usu- 
ally come out about even: they miss out 
on good spells as well as bad, boon as 
well as bane. But not believing in Louise 
Huebner is a no-win policy, for she does 
nothing but good, as befits the official 
witch of Los Angeles. “There is no such 
thing as black magic and white magic, 
evil spirits and good spirits,” she says. 
“There is only energy.”’ Louise Huebner 
is the most successful of her family’s long 
line of witches, who go back six gener- 
ations to Yugoslavia. She writes a 
syndicated column, lectures on witchcraft 
and casts spells for colleges, women’s 
clubs and groups of elderly people. She 
pops up on TV all over the country, some- 
times together with her pet rat, Molissa, 
to plug her recent book, Power Through 
Witchcraft (Nash, Los Angeles, $5.95), 
and her forthcoming one, The Witches’ 
Cook Book. She has roles in three films, 
an LP titled Seduction Through Witch- 
craft, and her own TV series. Her spells 
tend to be colossal. At the ceremony 
at which she was made L.A.'s official 
witch, she cast a spell (‘for increased 
sexual vitality’) over everybody in the 
Hollywood Bowl and immediately ex- 
tended it to all of Los Angeles County. 
And when the county supervisor object- 
ed to her using her official title on her 
book, she rescinded his spell unilaterally. 


CONTINUED 





Light the flame, 
bright the fire, 
red is the color 
of desire 


Three generations of witches, Louise, 
her mother and her grandmother, stand 
in a tangle of gnarled vines in the gar- 
dener’s nightmare that surrounds her 
hilltop cottage. She lives in an older sec- 
tion of Los Angeles with her painter hus- 
band, Mentor, and their three children. 


Despite the sortilegious lighting, this is 
not a traditional witches’ brew but a tur- 
tle soup being tested for her cookbook. 
It is sniffed with succubine solemnity by 
Louise and the 7-year-old twins, Jessica 
and Gregory. ‘Herbs were first used 
to produce fumes which blew your 
mind,” says the Julia Child of sorcery. 





Carrying her book-plugging tour to Wall 
Street, Louise is mobbed by a lunchtime 
crowd. She got Wall Streeters to chant 
three times, “Light the flame, bright 
the fire, red is the color of desire.” 


Hollywood high school pupils, holding 
lighted candles, hear Louise chant her 
sexual-vitality incantation. Students like 
her, and the University of Washington 
has given her an honorary degree. 








‘‘BACARDI’’ AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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The clear, co I taste of Bacardi rum mixes so well, 
it’s hard to keep a Bacardi party small. 


Try it tonight with cola, tonic, 
in a cocktail or on the rocks. 
For a free recipe book, write to 
Bacardi Rum, Box 720, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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A tenor celebrates his 25th with kisses 


Puckers for Tucker 








Tucker gets anniversary kisses from his three 
leading ladies: Joan Sutherland (above), 
Renata Tebaldi (left) and Leontyne Price. 





ith a penny in his pumps for luck, Rich- 

ard Tucker stepped out onto the stage 

of New York’s Metropolitan Opera for 
agala celebration of his 25th anniversary at the 
Met. Tucker, now 55, began his career as can- 
tor ina Brooklyn synagogue, and has since be- 
come one of the finest, most unaffected and 
most reliable tenors in the world. One after an- 
other, three of the world’s greatest prima don- 
nas stepped out of the wings to meet him. Joan 
Sutherland beguiled him in the first act of Tra- 
viata, Renata Tebaldi reproached him in the 
second act of Gioconda, and Leontyne Price 
relinquished him in Aida’s third. Tucker him- 
self sailed effortlessly through the music, sing- 
ing superbly, and collected a kiss from his 
leading lady at every curtain call. 

After the concert, admirers packed his 
dressing room, hugging him, kissing his hand, 
asking for autographs. One, an 83-year-old 
man, had heard him sing Gioconda at his 
debut in 1945. There were lines outside in the 
hall. One ardent aficionada took advantage of 
the confusion to pry the nameplate off Tuck- 
er's dressing room door, clutch it to her bosom 
and disappear into the crowds. “You wom- 
en,” said Tucker, giving one woman a slap 
on the bottom, “l love you all the time.” 


CONTINUED ES 


Leontyne Price and Tucker sing a 
duet from Verdi’s Aida. At each 
intermission, Tucker's three sons 
—opera experts all—came back- 
stage to give their father a crit- 
ical review of his performance. 


After the concert, the entire cast 
took off to a nearby French restau- 
rant, where Tucker table-hopped 
among old friends all night. Here 
he chats with Joan Sutherland. 


Running through some scales 
(left), Tucker adds the final 
touches to his makeup before 
stepping onto the Met stage. 
During the performance he was 
presented with a sterling bowl. 
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John Casamassa, Tucker’s 
dresser for 20 years, hands the 
tenor trousers for his Traviata 
role. Among the valentines on 
Tucker’s shorts runs the in- 
scription ‘“‘soft-hearted love.” 
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Firestone builds strong tires 
and you should be glad they do 


You need the kind of performance that’s built 
into every Firestone tire. 

Take our Cavallino Sport 200, a new kind of 
radial. Outstanding cornering control is assured by 
flexible sidewalls which absorb the “lean” ; the block 
profile and deep drainage channels give excellent wet 
weather grip and reduce aquaplaning. 


Fires 


This is Firestone performance. 

And it’s reassuring to know that all Firestone 
tires are built to give you outstanding safety, mileage 
and a smooth ride. 

The next time you need tires, specify Firestone. 
Sold and serviced by Firestone distributors and 
dealers everywhere. 


fone 


strong tires 


norte 200 radial 








The intercontinental dollar: 
Citibank Travelers Checks. 


They’re the international traveler's travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe— 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 


First National City Travelers Checks 
(The Everywhere Check) 
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LIFE! MUSIC REVIEW 


Joe Cocker in full cry 


The sound of Superscapegoat 


THE JOE COCKER EPIPHANY 


he Joe Cocker show opens with a 

hippie melee that looks like a cast 
party for Hair. The stage for the one- 
nighter is jammed with people tuning 
instruments, milling around mikes, 
laughing, talking and taking swigs out 
of wine bottles and beer cans. A gag- 
gle of groupies drifts out on the stage 
apron, where they toss pink and white 
carnations to the audience as if they 
were feeding seals at the zoo. Anoth- 
er group of girls wearing Mickey 
Mouse T-shirts and hip-huggers plays 
with a toddler carrying a toy trum- 
pet. Finally, the twin drummers en- 
camped in the midst of this commune 
begin to lay down a heavy, lurching 


beat, picked up piece by piece until 
the band is rocking in a bleary, boozy 
soul groove. 

While all these preliminary rituals 
are being performed, you search this 
careless crowd for the star. The pho- 
tographers are busy shooting the 
more spectacular-looking males, like 
Leon Russell, with his pajama-striped 
pants and great masses of brindled 
hair. It takes an insistent spotlight 
and a vocal cue finally to focus ev- 
eryone’s attention on a pale, tired, 
unimpressive little man in a Wallace 
Beery undershirt. ‘““The- most beau- 





tiful person in the world—Joe Cock- 
er!”’ screams a rasp-voiced M.C., 
flinging an arm toward the little man 
—who flinches comically, lays a fem- 
inine hand to his bosom, launches 
into some very British patter and then 
interrupts himself with a loud, wet 
Bronx cheer. 

The band starts bashing out “*A Lit- 
tle Help from My Friends” and Cock- 
er goes into his thing. You had heard 
about his strange mannerisms but you 
never expected he’d look like a bad 
case of muscular dystrophy exacer- 
bated by Parkinson’s disease and St. 
Vitus’ Dance. There he is, though, 
Ben Gunn cast away in public, with 
all the shameful stigmata plastered 
over him like Superscapegoat. His fin- 
gers are fumbling blindly, obscenely 
on invisible guitar frets; his knees are 
bent, his ankles splayed, his toes 
curled and pigeoned; his balance as 
precarious as a 2-year-old toddler’s. 
Looking at the face framed with the 
long curling Christ locks, you see the 
contorted mouth, the bulging eyes, 
the pale, drawn skin of a man strug- 
gling to assert himself against insuper- 
able obstacles. 

Assert himself he does, triumphant- 
ly, with a big, burly voice that comes 
off his clenched chest with hardly a 
syllabic bite out of it. It’s the old Bee- 





thoven uppercut—‘‘from the heart to 
the heart’—swung by a Sheffield 
steam fitter on an American stage. 
The kids are going crazy for it. The 


blond girl next to you is up out of 


her seat, clapping her hands like an 


old mama in a storefront church: 


Cocker is pouring it on, staggering 
around the stage like Oedipus at Co- 
lonus. He’s also Porgy, Ray Charles, 
all those blind criers and crazy beg- 
gars and maimed men who summon 
up a strength we’ll never know to 
bawl out their souls in the streets. 
To a generation that has turned ev- 
erything upside down in order to lo- 
cate reality in poverty, filth, affliction 
and holy idiocy, Cocker is Original 
Man. 

Girls say he’s the last Real Man. 
Boys say he’s a no-bull guy. Middle- 
aged women are beginning to dig him 
the way they once did Tom Jones. The 
charts indicate he has all the money 
in the U.S. except $3, and this Au- 
gust a movie. If Cocker hangs in long 


enough he will inherit the earth. But 
how long will he? 

When I got backstage after the 
show, I found him slumped on a 
wooden chair in a narrow, coffin- 
shaped dressing room, the door 
blocked by a cinéma vérité camera 
crew, a sound man crawling around 
the floor with a periscope mike that 
popped up between every conversa- 
tion and Cocker carrying on a low- 
keyed dialogue with his piano man 
sidekick, Chris Stainton. ‘‘We better 
get into a recording studio, we’re hot 
now,” urged Stainton. ‘“‘Aye, but 
we’ve had the best of it,’’ mumbled 
Cocker. I asked him about the future, 
about films and TV. Cocker smiled 
wanly, the sweat still staining his hair- 
line. ‘‘We’ve no plans. I try not to 
think beyond today. A pop star has 
got a long way up, a short time on 
top and then, lad—he better know the 
way home.” 


by Albert Goldman 


Mr. Goldman is a critic who frequent- 
ly reviews the popular scene for LIFE. 
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Psychologist Arthur Jensen 
believes blacks are born 
with lower [Qs than whites 
—and the furor goes on 


A Scientist’s 
Variations 

on a Disturbing 
Racial Theme 


I by JOHN NEARY 


was not surprised when, on his very first at- 
tempt at surf-casting, a tricky exercise of timing 
and coordination that takes years to master, my 
friend fouled the line. 

But I was startled—and stung, too—when he 
said, as we unraveled the tangled backlash and 
he poised the 11-foot rod to try again, ‘‘Too bad 
Arthur Jensen isn’t here with his little stopwatch 
and clipboard to see how long it takes me to fig- 
ure this out!”’ 

Urbane, traveled, well-educated, a nationally 
published writer, even my friend had felt the sear- 
ing lash of Arthur Jensen’s writings. 

My friend is black—and he, like so many oth- 
er blacks (and no few whites, too), has been 
shocked by Jensen’s well-publicized belief that 
Negroes, on the average, are inherently less in- 
telligent than whites. Shocked, hurt, outraged 
—and made to feel that whites are weighing them 


A concert clarinetist in his youth, Jen- 
sen decided against a career as an orches- 
tra musician. ‘‘I didn’t want to be a cog 
in a machine,” he says. Here he practices, 
strolling on the sun deck of his home. 


in a new way, as my friend’s wry joke revealed, 
to see whether, perhaps, Jensen is not right. 

Jensen, of course, is not alone in his belief; nor 
is he the first to expound it. My friend and other 
blacks are bitterly accustomed to hearing the ugly 
accusations of ignorant bigots. But Arthur Jen- 
sen is not known to be an ignorant bigot. He is, 
in fact, Dr. Arthur Jensen, a full professor of ed- 
ucational psychology at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley; and, where most exponents 
of racial superiority must promulgate their murky 
theories in tracts and pamphlets, Jensen was ac- 
corded almost an entire issue of the prestigious 
Harvard Educational Review in February 1969, 
where he expounded his theory in the longest ar- 
ticle ever published by the journal. 

More than a year has gone by since Jensen’s 
paper first appeared, reporting that blacks, as a 
population, score significantly lower on IQ tests 
than the white population; and attributing their 


lower IQs primarily to their genetic heritage, not 
CONTINUED 
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‘Winds of Jensen’ 


blow through 
Washington 


CONTINUED 
to discrimination, poor diet, bad living conditions 
or inferior schools. This IQ gap, Jensen said, had 
not resulted from the failure of compensatory ed- 
ucation programs, but was instead the very rea- 
son underlying that failure. The correct course 
for a nation concerned about millions of ghetto 
students who were growing up unable to read and 
write and function as participating citizens, his 
paper suggested, was not to try to close the IQ 
gap, but to recognize it and work in ghetto class- 
rooms with what potential was there. 

Jensen’s paper ignited a debate that has rocked 
academe, whistled through the pages of profes- 
sional journals, spilled over into teachers’ lounge 
debates and cocktail party harangues. On Jen- 
sen’s own campus, vehement reaction to his paper 
erupted in an ugly spate of Fire-Jensen rallies, 
with students and some fellow faculty members 
angrily demanding his resignation. Totally sur- 
prised at the response, Jensen found himself mov- 
ing classes to secret rendezvous spots to avoid 
demonstrations. One of Jensen’s staff members 
quit in fear and the local school board, saying he 
was too politically hot to handle, canceled a sur- 
vey of its busing program which Jensen had been 
commissioned to make. 

Wherever he went, Jensen was confronted with 
angry blacks who wanted to face him personally 
with their outcries; at one academic conference at 
the University of Illinois he sat impassively as a 
young Ghanaian student rose and shouted, ‘‘Why 
do you whites hate blacks?”’ and when the campus 
was threatened by a bomb rumor, he joked ner- 
vously at lunch, “‘I didn’t bring my bulletproof 
vest.”” That afternoon the scientists tried to mol- 
lify one black student who rose to say, with bitter- 
ness, “‘I’d like you to let me set up the tests and let 
all these white folks come in and take the tests in 
my school. I think you'll find they don’t know 
what’s going on and I would have to say they are 
inferior. Instead of me coming into your univer- 
sity like a white person and trying to perform on 
your tests, why aren’t the universities creating 
courses which reflect the various cultures of this 
country ...?” Presently, the blacks walked out. 

These were tough questions intruding from the 
outside world into the tidy and clubby little lab- 
oratory universe Jensen feels most comfortable 
in. But he had his allies, too,.some of them re- 
spected professionals such as Physicist William 
Shockley, who shared the Nobel prize for invent- 
ing the transistor, has applied himself in recent 
years to promoting research into genetics and in- 
telligence, and who says “‘there is a difference in 
the wiring patterns” of white and black minds. 
Some others who took up Jensen’s cause, how- 
ever, had no scientific credentials and no scien- 
tific motives; his article quickly found its way into 
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a Virginia courtroom, introduced as defense ev- 
idence in a desegregation suit, and one Southern 
congressman had the entire 123-page article re- 
printed in the Congressional Record for the edi- 
fication of his white constituents. 


A, the beginning of this year, President Nixon 
made a report to Congress on the nation’s 
compensatory education programs, which Jensen 
had most strongly criticized. Enacted five years 
ago, the programs, such as Head Start and other 
elementary enrichment projects, were in effect go- 
ing to compensate the kids in the ghetto, in the 
forgotten mountain hollow and on the Indian res- 
ervation, for their poor environments. These chil- 
dren might still have to live in slums—but the 
new special schools were going to set them on 
equal footing with the rich kids in the suburbs. 

Surveying the results of that hopeful beginning, 
Mr. Nixon’s report card to the Congress gave 
compensatory education almost straight F’s for 
failure, with only a desultory and lowercase e for 
effort. Before investing more millions in projects 
that weren’t working, the President said, a new 
National Institute of Education should carry out 
work on a fourth R—research into what it is that 
enables some children to pick up reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic better than others. 

The President avoided any mention of Jensen’s 
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In a lecture at the University of II- 
linois, Jensen discusses _bell-curve 
graphs representing the IQ scores of 
black and white populations. The 
peak at left represents Negro average. 


paper although he knew about it. Shortly after 
the paper had appeared in the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, White House domestic advisor 
Daniel Moynihan had been moved to remark that 
“*the winds of Jensen” were gusting through the 
capital at gale force. At a meeting of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, Moynihan recalls, ‘‘someone 
asked, ‘What about Jensen?’ and the President 
asked me if I knew anything about it and I briefed 
the Cabinet: who Jensen is, what he said, the es- 
sentials: that it was merely a hypothesis, that in 
fact we have no direct knowledge of a genetic 
basis of intelligence, only inferential knowledge, 
that nobody knows what a ‘smart gene’ looks 
like, that Dr. Jensen is a thoroughly respectable 
man, that he is in no sense a racist—but that it is 
merely a hypothesis.” 

The Jensen report, says one high government 
official, ‘‘has kicked up a lot more private reac- 
tion than you’d think. It’s not something that any- 
body does talk about. It’s secret knowledge in 
Washington, something everybody knows and 
doesn’t say. In the bureaucracy, when they see 
these compensatory programs not working, they 
just look at each other...” 


Professor Jensen is privately convinced that he 
has more supporters in high government places 
than any public survey—or the President’s report 
—would reveal. ‘‘The kind of research being 
funded and some of the appointments being 
made,” Dr. Jensen says, ‘‘reflect in subtle ways 
some of the ideas in my Harvard Review article.” 

If so, the knowing glances of the bureaucrats 
could have as much effect on the fate of com- 
pensatory education as the official dogma of the 
government’s Office of Education. Despite the 
millions of dollars spent on schooling for the dis- 
advantaged, officials of the Office of Education 
admit that they have, as yet, no substantial re- 
search data on the results and are therefore not 
prepared to refute Jensen. Dr. James Allen Jr., 
until recently Commissioner of the Office of Ed- 
ucation, does say that he was bothered by the Jen- 
sen paper’s potential for racist mischief. 

To many people it has seemed that Jensen lent 
his considerable academic prestige and the pres- 
tige of science to some malevolent notions that 
were inflammatory indeed in a nation already a 
racial powder keg. Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, profes- 
sor of education at Stanford, says, “‘I wish this 
whole thing would just go away and die—we’ve 
heard entirely too much about the wrong aspects 
of it.” The Jensen issue, though, remains very 
much alive. Just recently Jensen and Shockley re- 
ported on their research to the. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and Dr. Shockley again urged 
the Academy to sponsor more research into race 
and intelligence. And Jensen, himself, with his 
cold, brazen air of trying to bring science to bear 
on the seemingly ineffable, mysterious human 
mind, is busy thinking up yet more ways to find 
out whether, as he suspects, American Negroes 
are, on the average, really dumber than whites 
and whether, as he also suspects, it is the fault of 
their genes. As for the criticism which his paper 
has brought him, Jensen insists that most people 
have not only misunderstood what he said but 
scarcely grasp the main points of his argument. 

Just exactly what did Dr. Jensen say in that 
123-page paper? 

Compensatory education programs, he claim- 
ed, are a flop: they have not raised IQ scores or 
scholastic achievement. 

Compensatory education programs, he con- 
tended, were built on two false assumptions: that 
children are equally endowed with intelligence at 
birth; and that differences in their school achieve- 
ment can be equalized by improving the environ- 
ments of_kids who do poorly. 

“‘Tntelligence,’’ he concedes, ‘“‘like electricity, 
is easier to measure than to define.” But, in prac- 
tice, Jensen simply defines intelligence as what- 
ever it is that IQ tests measure. The prestigious 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues, attacking Jensen’s paper, lambasted him for 
trusting IQ tests. ‘““Largely developed and stan- 
dardized on white middle-class children,” the So- 
ciety argued, “‘these tests tend to be biased against 
black children to an unknown degree.” The point 
is a major one, for if white society is the only 
game in town, and one needs a high IQ to play, 
and the IQ test is rigged against black people, 
then the 15-point gap might be no more than a re- 
flection of this rigging. Jensen, aware of this ar- 
gument, had said that even on so-called ‘‘culture 
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fair’? IQ tests, black children did less well than 
whites, but the Society’s psychologists contend 
that none of these tests is really unbiased. 

Biased or not, the IQ tests have been used by 
Jensen not only to demonstrate a 15-point black- 
white intelligence difference, but also to decide 
that exactly 80% of the gap is due to heredity 
—which would mean the black child’s lower IQ 
is largely invulnerable to any efforts at improve- 
ment. To get this 80% figure, Jensen analyzed 
more than a hundred studies of IQ test programs 
by a statistical technique (known as “‘analysis of 
variance’) which required his assigning precise 
numerical values to such intangible ‘‘variables”’ 
as the effect of a ghetto environment on a child’s 
mind. Thus, the way Jensen ‘“‘graded”’ the intan- 
gible effects of ghetto life had obviously quite a 
bit to do with the results of his study. And it is pre- 
cisely upon that ground that he got some of his 
most savage criticism. 

Theoretically, Jensen admits, he can imagine a 
situation where some environmental factor could 
explain the intelligence gap. “‘Let’s say,”’ he says, 
“‘the Negroes were in uniformly poorer environ- 
mental circumstances than whites; just all of them 
were for some reason depressed—just by virtue 
of being black in our society, let’s say.”’ In such 
“‘theoretical’’ circumstances, Jensen allows, en- 
vironmental deprivation could account for Ne- 
groes’ lower IQ scores. 

But by such deprivation, Jensen says, he does 
not mean a “‘mere lack of middle-class ameni- 
ties.” He means situations in which children suf- 
fer “‘little sensory stimulation of any kind and 
little contact with adults.”’ The children that ed- 
ucators call culturally disadvantaged, he says, are 
not reared in conditions anywhere near that bad. 

To blacks living in ghettos, it is not quite so ap- 
parent that hunger, welfare dependency, preju- 
dice, rat bites and all the other insults of a ghetto 
environment amount to no more than, as Jensen 
puts it, the ‘‘mere lack of middle-class amenities.” 
But, having thus written off the cultural impact 
of slavery, segregation and poverty on black chil- 
dren, Jensen could only conclude that blacks must 
be born with lower IQs. 


i ee did hedge his findings considerably, 
at almost every step, since his statistical conclu- 
sions were, of necessity, based on imperfect and 
sometimes inadequate data. On one significant 
point, he reported that all the data on the heri- 
tability of [Q—on which he based his own com- 
putations—came from studies of white European 
and North American populations. That means, 
he says, that ‘‘our knowledge of the heritability 
of intelligence in different racial and cultural 
groups within these populations is nil.” 

But, as is often the case, few of Jensen’s dis- 
claimers were noticed in the fine print of his pro- 


vocative paper and most people took his spec- 
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‘I thought I'd be 
doing a service’ 


CONTINUED 

ulations for blunt statements of fact. A major 
source of such confusion was the essential dis- 
tinction Jensen makes between populations and 
individuals. 

“As far as we know,” he observed, ‘‘the full 
range of human talents is represented in all the 
major races of man and in all socioeconomic lev- 
els.’’ But in broad population terms, he explained, 
the 15-point gap has grim implications. ‘‘I would 
say for any one individual, 15 points may not 
make much difference—after all, the average dif- 
ference of siblings raised in the same family is 12 
points,”’ Jensen says. ‘Where it makes a lot of dif- 
ference is when you look at groups,” and he points 
to the 115-point IQ score he considers the min- 
imum to get into college. Sixteen percent of U.S. 
whites make it over that hurdle; fewer than 3% 
of blacks. ‘‘So,’’ Jensen says, “‘if we want equal 
representation, it’s impossible. M.I.T. and Cal 
Tech have close to a 130 cutoff, the highest in the 
country and only the upper 3% of the white pop- 
ulation make it. You may not find one Negro in 
a thousand that high.” 

Only, Jensen ultimately admits, he doesn’t real- 
ly know if the gap is genetic. “‘I simply say the 
idea of a genetic difference is not an unreason- 
able one,” he says, ““because everything else that’s 
ever been examined has shown differences and 
why should the brain be an exception? It’s not an 
unreasonable proposition, but it has not been 
proved in any scientifically acceptable way. I 
think it could be, if the work necessary were done, 
but it’s been such a tabooed area that either no 
one has wanted to do the work or the persons 
who were capable of doing the work haven’t want- 
ed to do it.” 


cL its rebuttal to Jensen’s paper, the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues agreed 
with Jensen that he hadn’t proved his proposi- 
tion in a “‘scientifically acceptable way,” and it 
also went on to assert that science could not be- 
gin to sort out the role of heredity in intelligence 
until social conditions had been equal for both 
races for several generations. 

Theoretically, of course, almost any area is 
fair game for scientific study, from human mat- 
ing habits to the innermost secrets of the psy- 
che. But the National Academy of Sciences has, 
despite the repeated entreaties of Dr. Shockley, 
refused to endorse studies of genetics and in- 
telligence, on the ground that clear data—such 
as an accurate measure of “‘environmental de- 
privation’”’—are just plain impossible to isolate. 
Such considerations—and the painfully sensitive 
nature of the question—have caused many qual- 
ified geneticists to ignore the issue entirely, or 
to dismiss it, as behavioral geneticist Jerry Hirsch 
did Jensen’s work by saying, ‘‘It’s an example 
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of the engineering mind at work—and I don’t 
know of it working in biology.” 

Jensen, despite his daredevil willingness to 
think about these questions, is dismayed at the 
hostile reaction to his paper. His whole project, 
he recalls, began almost offhandedly, as a casual 
attempt to answer a schoolteacher friend’s inqui- 
ry about why some of the liveliest kids on the play- 
ground did so badly when they got back into her 
fourth grade classroom after recess. The prob- 
lem, however, soon proved to be teasingly com- 
plex—and when Jensen had filled four filing cab- 
inet drawers with his research, he decided to write 
a book about educating underprivileged children. 
Then, when his chapter on the question of na- 
ture versus nurture went beyond 200 pages he de- 
cided his book really ought to be about that, in- 
stead. “I knew,” he says, “‘that one had to be 
cautious, but I thought one had to be honest and 
objective about the whole matter [of genetics] 
and I thought it was a sadly neglected area. 
When I began getting into the literature on this 
and saw how relevant it was to the problems peo- 
ple concerned with the disadvantaged have, I 
realized how neglected it was. You can read 
book after book and paper after paper which talk 
as though such things as genes don’t exist, as 
though there’s no question about genetic differen- 
ces whatsoever. It’s never brought upas a possibil- 
ity, even. You’d think it had never crossed the 
minds of the people who’d written or worked in 
this field. I thought I would be doing the field 
a service by bringing it into the picture.” 

One of Jensen’s sharpest critics, Nobel prize- 
winning geneticist Joshua Lederberg, says Jen- 
sen’s work has had exactly the opposite effect. 
Such studies, Lederberg says, presented in a ‘‘pre- 
mature and sloppy style,” make no contribution 
to science and can only lead to a deepening alien- 
ation in society. Jensen’s paper, he says, repre- 
sented ‘‘a set of conjectures pulled out of thin 





air. There is no scientific substance to the asser- 
tion of a genetic basis for black-white difference. 
It’s a legitimate hypothesis and that’s as far as 
one can go.”’ Because the issue is “‘undecidable”’ 
at present, he feels, discussing it as Jensen does is 
a great disservice. 

“To bring this up right now, when some de- 
gree of harmony and convergence of social pur- 
pose among the races is what we’ve got to de- 
velop to keep this country together, I think is very 
vicious,” says Lederberg. ‘‘I’m not saying that 
ought to dominate our conception of what is cor- 
rect and incorrect—if we are to find solutions to 
problems we have to know the facts about them. 
But I also think it’s a question that is too im- 
portant to leave to sloppy and inconclusive sci- 
ence. On something that can affect group esteem 
and inter-group esteem as well as self-esteem as 
deeply as this, then one ought to be very, very 
careful and very, very sure before one promul- 
gates one’s hypothesis. As somebody else put it, 
there are different thresholds for making spec- 
ulations, and you don’t go around telling some- 
body he’s about to die unless you have a fairly 
high degree of certainty that’s a correct statement 
—and I think we’re dealing with a social climate 
that is just as loaded as that.” 

Jensen, of course, disagrees, and insists that 
itis dangerously wrong to go on thinking the races 
are inherently equal in intelligence when they may 
not be. ‘‘As long as people are told there are no 
differences among groups and individuals, and 
the only differences are differences society impos- 
es on them, then I think you are going to have frus- 
tration, are going to have a kind of paranoia de- 
velop, with people wondering. ‘Look, these peo- 
ple are making a pretense of giving us every op- 
portunity, but we’re still not making it. In what 
way are they keeping us back?’ ”’ 

Incredible as it may seem, in a country lit- 
tered with the physical and moral debris of hun- 


dreds of ghetto riots, Jensen is in effect saying 
that, if his studies could only show blacks that 
their lower IQ scores are a product of genetics, 
they would stop complaining about imagined 
insults and alleged discrimination—or at least 
that they should. ‘‘I don’t see why people should 
be disturbed by unequal representation of dif- 
ferent groups in different occupations—or ed- 
ucationally, if it should be found that there are 
real differences,”’ Jensen says. 

One of the obvious hazards of this sort of con- 
jecture, and the research behind it, of course, is 
that they supply the segregationists with just the 
sort of ‘‘scientific” data they delight in quoting, 
just as a century or so ago they took pleasure in 
measuring cranial capacities and discussing brain 
pans. Jensen himself says that, on the average, 
Negro children not only have lower IQs, but what 
intelligence they do have may not be the same 
kind as whites. He makes a distinction between 
cognitive learning, or the abstract use of concepts 
and ideas, and associative learning, or rote mem- 
orization. IQ tests, Jensen says, are a better gauge 
of cognitive than of associative abilities, and 
therefore ‘‘do not reveal that aspect of mental 
ability which may be the disadvantaged child’s 
strongest point—the ability for associative learn- 
ing.’ Then he suggests that compensatory edu- 
cation programs ought to emphasize more rote 
learning for the disadvantaged, to tap this hid- 
den power source. This, he says, would ‘‘make ed- 
ucation more rewarding for children of different 
patterns of ability.”” Stanford’s Cronbach dismiss- 
es this idea as mere training, not education; and 
blacks already have spent generations watching 
their kids assigned to metal shop, while the white 
kids went to mathematics. 

Shockley contends that Jensen’s research on 
black-white intelligence is destined to save Ne- 
groes, almost in spite of themselves, from what 
he calls ‘‘genetic enslavement”’ (a phrase that Jen- 








sen uses, too). Shockley is a zealot on the subject 
of eugenics—on the need, that is, to insure that 
the nation’s ‘‘gene pool’’ is not polluted by the un- 
controlled reproduction of inferior genetic stock. 
Along with Jensen, Shockley worries that such a 
““dysgenic trend’? may be at work in U.S. pop- 
ulations. This point, Jensen says in exasperation, 
was the most explosive part of his paper and got 
hardly any attention at all. 

Census data show, he told a Berkeley sympo- 
sium on genetics, that the poorest Negroes are 
having more children than middle-class Negroes, 
and that this disparity between the classes is great- 
er in the black population than in the white. Sug- 
gesting that, in general, the poor inherit lower 
IQs than the well-to-do, Jensen warned that the 
present reproductive patterns could ‘‘create and 
widen the genetic intelligence difference” between 
blacks and whites. ‘‘The social and educational 
implications of this trend,” he said, ‘‘if it exists 
and persists, are enormous.” 

The ‘‘dysgenic trend,” of course, may not ex- 
ist at all—some researchers such as Dr. Moyni- 
han say it does not—and it may in fact, as others 
claim, be something that, by virtue of the elu- 
siveness of the facts involved, is utterly invulner- 
able to research in the first place. Clearcut, 
unambiguous research on human genes and en- 
vironment, they say, cannot be assembled as it 
can and has been with fruit flies, or bread mold, 
or even the garden pea with which Gregor Men- 
del began the science of genetics. But Dr. Jen- 
sen, undaunted by such objections, speculates on: 

‘Is there a danger,” he asks, ‘‘that current wel- 
fare policies, unaided by eugenic foresight, could 
lead to the genetic enslavement of a substantial 
segment of our population? The possible conse- 
quences of our failure seriously to study these 





A symphony orchestra conductor at 
heart, Jensen loves to study scores as 
he listens to recorded performances 
on his high fidelity set. Above, he 
ponders a move in a chess game. 
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experiment 


questions may well be viewed by future gener- 
ations as our society’s greatest injustice to Negro 
Americans.” 

It is precisely this sort of speculation that ge- 
neticist Lederberg finds most vicious. ‘‘Jensen 
feeds Shockley,” says Lederberg, ‘‘and Shockley 
feeds the racists—people who are impatient about 
making a significant investment in improving the 
condition of blacks, and would welcome any ex- 
cuse to be off-loaded with it.” 


Dic and Jensen see themselves first as 
scientists, committed to pursuing truth wherever 
the chase leads—and in this case, Jensen’s arche- 
typically academic tunnel vision led him right into 
a mare’s nest of bitter controversy. Difficult as 
that kind of naiveté may be to believe, Jensen 
says he never dreamt of the volatility of his re- 
port. The fact is, however, that Jensen, a 46-year- 
old workhorse of a professor who was once a con- 
cert clarinetist, lives a life that seems comfort- 
ably sealed off to almost everything except his 
research and his music. He is into his study and 
uncovering his typewriter first thing after an ear- 
ly breakfast and he doesn’t surface until it is time 
for lunch and his departure for his tiny office on 
the Berkeley campus. There he juggles his mail, 
oversees several researchers, works on his book, 
his articles and his several on-going research proj- 
ects. Evenings and weekends find him once more 
in his study, with scant time out only to study sym- 
phony scores—he is a conductor at heart and he 
reveres Toscanini—or to listen to classical music 
on his sophisticated high fidelity set. 

Thus insulated from the oppressive actualities 
of a problem his data barely hint at, Arthur Jen- 
sen is continuing with his work in the quiet soli- 
tude of his study, in the sequestered office at 
Berkeley, dreaming up experiments. 

How could science ever decide this genetics-en- 
vironment issue? 

“*The ideal experiment,” he says, ‘‘would be 
to take a fertilized black ovum, both parents Ne- 
gro, and implant it into a white mother and have 
that child brought up in a society where there’s 
no prejudice against skin color... 

“Or, if possible—this is zany, but it’s a con- 
ceptual experiment—transplant the brain ofa kid, 
do a brain transplant from white to black and 
black to white and see if it makes a difference. 
You'd have a black brain in a white body and ev- 
erything controlled ... 

“Now,” he admits, “‘you can’t do that kind of 
experiment, so it’s just out of the question.” Then, 
says Professor Arthur Jensen, white, [Q well up 
in the gifted range, ‘‘I hope people realize what I 
mean by conceptual experiment—that you dream 
up the ideal experiment, and then try to set up 
something as close to that as possible.” RB 
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PARTING SHOTS 





Their last move 
is up to 
the Supreme Court 


ie 


Suspense is scarcely a feature of plain old 
checkers, but the daily games in the Hunts- 
ville, Texas death house hang-—literally and 
figuratively too—on just a thread. The Su- 
preme Court recently postponed until autumn 
its examination of whether the way juries im- 





pose the death penalty is constitutional and 
continued until then the three-year-old legal 
embargo on executions. Thus, like the 508 oth- 
ers in U.S. death rows, these two men—who 
can see only their board—have a few more 
months to learn how their game will end. 
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“Wresistible! 
Marti & Rossi / 


Vermouth. ; 
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Martini & R@ 
Internati é 
Irresis 
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= From left to right : } 
MARTINI & ROSSI “Tonic” : Ina tall glass, one measure Martini & Rossi Sweet over ice. Fill with tonic water, add lemon slice. ees 5 
MARTINI & ROSSI "On The Rocks’ : Over ice, pour Martini & Rossi Sweet. Add twist of lemon. Swimming pool, hgjel Vira Vera, | 
MARTINI & ROSSI “Formula 2°’ : Over ice, pour 2/3 Martini,& Rossi Sweet vermouth. 1/3 Martini & Rossi Extra-Dry vermouth. Acapulco, Mexico. | 
: Juice of 1/2 grapefruit. Dash of tonic water. 1 slice of orange. 1/2 slice of grapefruit. 1 slice of lemon. Photographer : Art Kane. 
. 2 maraschino cherries. ee: 
4 * | 
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Come to where the flavoris. — 
_ Come to Marlboro Country. 


'# Light up a Marlboro, and you'll know why 
it’s America’s best-tasting filter cigarette. 
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